Tim Eu ink documents many painfu I stories of living with 
chronic, hopeless lumber; the anguish of nor being able 
ro feed oneself or one's loved ones; the impact of 
prolonged deprivation and recurring uncertainty about 
food avail ability; the loss ol dignity in securing food 
through foraging and hogging; the desperation ol debt 
Kmduge and low end, humilatingimd exploitive, highly 
underpaid work; and the sacrifice ol < >l her. survival needs 
like medicine, It attempts to understand these through 
listening to tire experiences as recounted by destitute 
persons from intensely food insecure social groups 
l he m se Ives spec dually aged pc i ip le wi t hout c are give rs , 
single women headed households, and adults with 
disability in villages in Orissa, Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh. 
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Introduction 


In the dark shadows of this land, the silent tragedy plays nut, of 
millions of women and men, boys and girls, who sleep hungry. The 
experience of chronic hunger in distant villages ni India, as much 
as on its city' streets, is one of intense avoidable suffering; of self' 
denial; of learning to live with far less than the body needs; of 
minds and bodies stymied in their growth; of the agony of helplessly 
watching one's loved one's — most hearthrea kingly children — in 
hopeless torment; of unpaid, arduous devalued work; of shame, 
humiliation and bondage; of the defeat and the triumph of the 
human spirit. 

This is a hook which tells the stories of how million* of destitute 
women and men, boys and girls, live with hunger in our land. It is 
the outcome of a y card ong study of chronic fond deprivation, rural 
destitution and hunger in Andhra Pradesh, t Vis sa and Rajasthan, 
among aged people, single women and people with disability, We 
found that these most destitute individuals survive harsh, pn unacted 
and hopeless want in many ways, hy simply denying themselves 
and reducing their food intake over prolonged periods; or by 
foraging for food in forests and eating food other people would 
normally shun; by sending even small children out to work, even 
in conditions of bondage, so that they are fed; by selling their scant 
belongings; and always as a last resort, hy begging. This h.x>k speaks 
of the ways they cope with lives of unremitting want of hunger. 

Such high levels of hunger and malnutrition are a paradox, 
because they stubbornly survive surging economic growth, and 
agricultural production which outpaces the growth of population 
{although it has worrying] y stagnated in recent years). The riddle 
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deepens because the State in India runs some of the largest and 
most ambitious food schemes in. the world. The persistence of 
widespread hunger is the cumulative outcome of public policies 
that produce and reproduce impoverishment; of failures to invest 
in agriculture especially in poorer regions of India and for rain Ted 
and small farmers] of unacknowledged and unaddressed destitution; 
of embedded gender, caste, tribe, disability and stigma which 
construct tall social harriers to accessing food; but in the last analysis 
it is the result of a profound collapse of governance. 

The colonial Famine Codes continue to easr a long shadow 
over responses of the State to hunger, even though Kith the nature 
of famine and the political economy of the Statu have been 
completely transformed in free India, They continue to regard 
starvation as a temporary aberration caused by rainfall failures rather 
than an element of daily lives. The effort remains to craft minimalist 
responses, to spend ns little money as is absolutely necessary to 
keep people threatened with food shortages alive. And the duties 
of State officials arc not legally binding, in ways that rbey cannot 
be punished for letting citizens live with and die of hunger 

Allegations of starvation deaths are typically met by official 
denials and the blaming of the victims. Public servants believe 
mistakenly that death from consuming no fund whatsoever is the 
only “proof 1 of starvation. But starvation is a condition of not just 
the dead but the living, and people who have lived with prolonged 
f xxl denials mostly succumb m )t directly to starvation, hut to health 
conditions which they would have easily survived had they been 
adequately nourished. There are seamier lines be tw een dying of 
and living with starvation, prolonged food denials, malnutrition, 
and the subjective experience of hunger. Starvation is closely related 
to the equally neglected phenomenon of destitution, in which 
people lack even the minimal economic means for bare survival. 
The State must acknowledge these conditions, identify people 
threatened by them, and address and prevent the enormous and 
avoidable toll of suffering, sickness and death that they entail. 
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The State in India implements massive food, livelihood and 
social security programmes — some of the largest in the world— 
which theoretically support vulnerable people from even before 
their birth to their survivors after dearh. Expectant mothers are 
led in IGDS centres, along with infants, children up to the age of 
six and adolescent girls. The child in school gets school meals. As 
adults, women receive maternity support, bread earners are 
guaranteed 1 00 days of wage employment in public works; and if 
identified to be poor, they can buy subsidised cereals from a massive 
network of half a million ration shops. The aged — and in many 
states widows and disabled people — are given pensions. Ami if an 
earning adult dies prematurely, the survivor is entitled to insurance. 

These programmes are plagued by corruption, leakages, errors 
in selection, delays, p<x*r allocations and little accountability- They 
also tend to discriminate against and exclude those who most need 
them, by social harriers of gender, age, caste, ethnicity, faith and 
disability; and State hostility to urban poor migrants, street and 
slum residents, and unorganised workers. 

* * * 

Public policy and even much of civic action and mainstream 
academia — Jo not adequately acknowledge or address the 
unconscionable reality of the unrelentingly precarious, lonely, 
humiliating and uncertain existence of women and men, bovsand 
girls who grapple with critical hunger, chronic food denials and 
starvation as a part of their lived everyday experience, If their 
suffering is admitted, they rend to he blamed for it. as the 
'undeserving' poor. 

This links closely with the neglected chronic, invisible, malaise 
df destitution. Destitute people are those who almost completely 
Lick i he resources* financial and material, the employment, assets, 
access to credit, and social and family support and networks, which 
are required to secure the means for dignified survival. These are 
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men iimi women* giris and buys who are powerless and 
disenfranchised K socially isolated and devalued * sometimes 
stigmatised and even il legalised, and often with special needs bom 
out of disability, illness, social standing and age. 

For large numbers of these ft irgc n ten pen tple who live routinely 
and precariously at the edge of the survival, each Jay conies afresh 
with the danger of one push that will hurtle them down the 
precipice. 1 his may come from an external emergency, like a natural 
disaster, epidemic or not, bur even from local crises: i sickness in 
the family, a sudden untimely death of a bread earner, or a brush 
with the law. These people who live on a regular basis in constant 
peril of slipping inti* starvation — or at least chronic, long term, 
unaddressed hunger— may he described as destitute, 

Karl Marx wrote evocatively of the exclusion of destitute 
populations from what he described as political economy’: 

Political economy dues not recognise the unoccupied worker. . , 
The begg.ir, the unemployed, rht starving (andl the destitute 
are figures which exi>r not tor it, hue only tor the eyes of doctors, 
judges, gravediggers and beadles. Nebulous... figures which do 
not belong within the province of political economy, 1 

Incidentally, Marx was right about their exclusion, hut nor 
about rheir being 'un* nzcupied workers". tbi the contrary, we have 
found that die destitute are forced to labour in arduous, low paid, 
undignified work in order even n > stay barely alive as each new day 
dawns. 

In a perceptive paper, Barbara Hai nss White tries to unravel 
the features and sources of destitution, I ir^r, it involves rlie absence 
ol any control over assets and the loss ot access r. . income from 
one’s own labour- Hits loss ol control may revolt from mishaps, 


Quoted by Barbara Harriss-U hue ml '[ V .siuuiiitn in ItiJjiT, a papi t> ir 
rlw Conference biet(ualitv, Poverty and Well Fvm:!. Helsinki,, Fiulimd, 
30- 3 t May 2003 
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addictions, disasters, health emergencies, and collapse or 
withdrawal of family support. 

A plausible sequence involves the progressive liquidation of small 
stock, livestock, consumer gL^nb and eventually the failure to 
protect from sile the key productive assets... The right ro the 
asset of one's own labour (may Nr) forfeited. This right may he 
void to others. The concept ot dependence may In: transformed 
and the labour of non- labouring dependent sold or bonded. 
The most extreme tactics do not involve the sale of labour so 
much as the marketing of the body itself (so in the sale of blood 
or of organs or the renting of the body as in sex work}. 2 

* ^ S' 


The destitution and helplessness of very marginalised groups do 
not arise frequently from low incomes or even from their own 
intrinsic and irrevocable biological infirmities (such as of age and 
disability), bur by the fact that in many cases these infirmities are 
externally imposed, by social arrangements themselves. There are 
some echoes of this idea in some of the recent literature on social 
exclusion. Whereas concepts such as poverty, vulnerability, 
deprivation and inequality do not impure causality, a social 
exclusion framework implies not only that a person or persons are 
being excluded but that someone or something 'is doing the 
excluding’ 3 . The word exclusion suggests that there is a core and a 
periphery, and that 'excluded’ people are those who are actively 
blocked access to the core. The importance of these perspectives 
i> that poverty is not perceived to be a mere attribute of certain 
categories of people. Instead, it is seen as something that is actively 
done to people. If is not what they are, but what they have been 


Barbara Hariss .White ibid 

De Haan, A- (1995) ^Social Exclusion: an Alternative Concept for the 
Study of Deprivation F IDS Bulletin, 29(1), p.10- 
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made, k is interesting that the ex-un touchable s of India have 
discarded the appellation given to them by Gandhi - ha rijan t 
meaning children of God - which they regard as patronising. They 
prefer dnJir - which means one who is crushed - because the term 
implies that they have been oppressed, mid it has therefore acquired 
a cultural con rex r of assertion and anger. In this sense, the term 
exclusion is useful, 

So also is the word social. The mtwr evolved definition of 
food security so far :ai the rime of writing that we could locate in 
the literature appears in the State of Fix'd Insecurity 2001: 

E'ood security [is] a hi mat ion that exists when all people, at all 
times, have physical social and economic access to sufficient, 
safe and nutritious fxxj that meets their dietary needs and food 
preferences for an active and healthy life, (emphasis added by 
the author) 

The inclusion in the definition of "social 1 access is highly 
significant, because it acknowledges that people may he barred 
from access to food even if it is locally available and they have the 
economic means. These social barriers to fixh.1 security may include 
gender, caste, race, disability or stigmatised ail me nr s. 

* * + 

The expulsion of those who most need ft, from support and succour, 
from care and rights — often by their own families, by local 
corn muni ties, hut most importantly by the State requires us to 
identify' those classes, social categories and local communities, who 
are destitute and socially expelled. Kven in the more intimate 
context of a village, many of these sijdutly excluded groups are 
invisible, hardy known and acknowledged. In most contemporary 
cultural contexts, social categories that consistently tend to he very 
dispossessed and vulnerable in their access to food include disabled 
people, both as bread winners and dependents; single women and 
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i he households that they bead; aged people especially those who 
are left behind when their families migrate or who are not cared 
lor by their grown up children; people with stigmatised and 
debilitating ailments such as TR, HIV AIDS and leprosy; working 
Hid out of school children; and bonded workers. In addition, in 
diverse cultural andstxiio-etonomic contexts, others may be added, 
■ik h as certain denotified and nomadic tribes in one place, some 
-pec tally disadvantaged dalir groups like Musa ha n» or Madigas in 
; mother, weavers, artisans and particularly disadvantaged minority 
: roups in yet another, all designated ‘primitive tribal groups. 1 , 
survivors of conflict and internal displacement, and many other 
diverse forgotten people. Many of them are of comes red citizenship. 

In the bridge between rural and urban destitute arc the di sir ess 
mi gran rs, at the bottom of the heap Kith where they move for 
work, and from where they come. In urban contexts are street 
children, with or without responsible adult caregivers, urban 
homeless people, slum dwellers and a wide range of unorganised 
workers, both seasonal migrants and .settlers, such as rickshaiv 
pullers, porters, loaders, construction workers and small vendors, 
Mid people dependent on begging. 

Government programmes are woefully inadequate to address 
destitution; in fact they tend to he blind to or in denial of the fact 
i hat large numbers of people lack even the elementary means and 
p iwer to survive with dignity. It is stressed that this is a duty of the 
State not to the dead, but to the precariously living. It requires 
public vigilance about individuals, communities and several 
l ategories living with starvation and absolute hunger. It requires 
die State to act, not alter there is an emergency like a drought or 
lli hv I, nor even after people die of starvation, but pro-actively before 
people slip into destitution, and fail to access in an assured and 
reliable manner, with dignity, the nutritious and culturally 
appropriate fix'd they require to lead healthy lives. 

Gandhi offered us a 'raftsman 1 to use in moments oi doubt 
Hid confusion. He asked us to recall the face of the poorest, most 
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defenceless, most powerless man we have encountered, (Txlay he 
would have recognised that she would probably have been a 
wontiin!). Ask ourselves whether what we are attempting has 
meaning for ihis person: docs it touch her life with dignity and 
worth/ Does it augment her power and self-reliance? If it does, it 
must surely he the right thing ro do, It is this talisman that we need 
to hold up ro public policy* 
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A LIFE OF CHRONIC HUNGER 


J his report seeks to illustrate the experience ot living with chronic 
hunger. This includes prolonged deprivation of sufficient food u> 
lead a healthy and active life, recurring uncertainty about the 
a vai lability of food, loss of dignity in securing food for bare 
subsistence through involuntary resort to foraging and begging, debt 
bondage and low- end, highly underpaid work, self-denial and 
sacrifice ot other survival needs like medicine because of pressing 
circumstances. It attempts to understand these phenomena through 
listening to experiences recounted bv destitute persons from 
intensely food insecure social groups themselves— specifically aged 
people without caregivers, single women- headed households, and 
adults with disability — in eight villages in (.Vissa, Rajasthan and 
Andhra Pradesh. L It attempts to describe these people's experiences 
oj living with hunger as expressed, recalled and interpreted by them* 
A study of this nature required recourse to a methodology 
l minded resolutely on the principles of empathy and respect. The 
eclectic methodology is derailed in a later chapter of this report, 
But its major point or departure was thin it relied upon, as principal 
researchers, persons who themselves belonged to the food insecure b 
and dispossessed groups, namely single women, disabled adults 
aged people who had no one to take care of them. Teams were 
constituted of six researchers in each state, all of whom belonged 

E Ycrm-iiHi, Narayanpur mJ Arhvcli villages. in Vikarabad mandal of 
Ranga Reddy district in Andhra Pr^Jidi; Btiruniul ,iud Ankanaara 
villages in Kha| raklnd block of Rnlatigir district m L>[ is.s;a ; :■ hl.I 
Kodiyagund, Manargaun Chundavada and Holilomtla Hi taka jn 
Dimgarpur and Bithivada blocks of Dungarpur district in Rajasthan. 
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tu indigent families in the villages included in the research, and of 
whom half we re from the specific* highly vulnerable groups selected 
for in 'depth study and half were women. They were trained in 
relevant basic research methodologies and ethics and supported 
and coordinated by one researcher in each state equipped with the 
more conventional skills of formal training and education. This 
ciKirJinator was intended primarily to be a scribe for the community 
researchers. These researchers verbally recounted their 
conversations and observations each evening in their teams, and 
these were recorded by each research coordinator The teams spent 
one month each living by turn in each village, during the iirsr six 
months of 200?., meeting and talking to persons from those three 
mo.sr vulnerable groups- Since these individuals arc often socially 
isolared and sometimes stigmatised, they arc often 'invisible' in that 
many residents do nor acknowledge, and arc often not even aware 
of, their existence. Therefore, wo relied a great deal on processes of 
'snowballing' in which a person from a highly disadvantaged group 
would lead us to another, and she would lead io to yet another, and 
so on. 

Although this report reties primarily on extended interviews 
conducted over several sittings hy cotnmunity researchers with 
destitute people they located in these villages, it was followed and 
supplemented hy a more conventional quantitative study, also 
conducted with the help of the community researched, in which 
we tried to in re mew aged people without caregivers, single women 
and people with disability whom wc could find in the villages 
selected for rite study, A total of" 474 person* were surveyed of whom 
135 were people with disabilities,, 144 single women and 145 aged 
people. Given the frequent overlaps between these identities, the 
report of this survey first looks at the findings for all tlte respondents 
collectively, and then at each of them separately. To retain the 
centrality of r lie voices and their -construe nous of their own lived 
realities, the main body of the report only infrequently supplements 
its findings with those of the quantitative study, ftnr the report of 
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1 1 ■■ . |n limitative study is included in its entirety as a separate chapter 
in i bis book. 

There are, of course, serious limits to how much we actually 
measured up to our goal of executing social science research as an 

■ zeroise in empathy, due roour own limi rations. But .ill the research 
> i "animators (who were formally educated and from middle class 
lu< k grounds) were struck by the degree of sensitivity and insight 
whit fi i he often unlettered or barely formally educated community 
■■ ‘n'urvhers brought to the research. They acknowledged that if 
riiry were to have conducted this investigation without their 

upjvirt, they would not have K’on able to reach and build a similar 
r pport with the respondents, nor would they have had 'the eye to 
re, the ear to hear and indeed the heart to grieve* with the people 
xv 1 14 j live with such enormous deprivation. 

The community researchers, for their part, said that they 

■ i lit Hilly missed their homes during rheir slay in oilier villages lor 
the research. But months later, they sorely missed the work. Sarofini, 
i single woman abandoned by her husband, who lives with her old 
i it her, said she could nor forger rhe sorrowful stories she heard. 

E ^huleshwar said: 'I felr amazed that I lived in the same village, bur 
did not know the situation of my peopled Abhisuna, advanced in 
years, was a bonded kiUmrer in his youth, and hi.s son continues to 
migrate each year in semi -bonded conditions. He said; *1 am 
unlettered. But 1 was constantly reminded that I have a lot of 
5 h.nvledge, experience and wisdom. ! liked that? His son Brindavan 
igrees; ‘My father did not get many chances in life, I am happy he 
had this experience 1 . Saudamini, another single woman researcher, 
-.aid she learnt 'new dimensions of sadness'. Tapeshwar added; "We 
were humbled hy how brave many of rhe people we met were. Facing 
rhe most unbelievable odds, and with no help whatsoever from 
rheir families, from the community or from the government, they 
were sTill nor defeated. 1 

Tlte researchers were also constantly reminded hy rhe: destitute 
people they encountered of the severe limits of empathy An elderly 
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widow in Andhra Plradesh, Ashiya Begum, said; "Even if I tell you 
(what we eat to survive), will you ever be able to fed what we eat?’ 
A widow in Rajasthan, Marti, was convinced that; "You cannot 
even imagine what 1 went through when l used to come back after 
work I are at night and I could hear my younger daughter wailing 
because of hunger and my elder daughter, still a small child, waiting 
patiently with her empty stomach." When the research coordinator 
met an elderly widow Nrupati (who sadly died a tew months after 
the research), he said that he too had a grandmother like her. She 
cried in reply: "But your grandmother would have a good house, a 
place to seat you, and good food to offer. I have nothing.’ Some we 
spoke ro did not know where to ^tart. 'What should I say about my 
life?’ asked M, Bhi mamma, a widow in Vika rah ad, Andhra Pradesh: 
"It is ton full of problems.' Many were initially reluctant ro speak. A 
disabled man in Rajasthan remarked self 'disparagingly; ‘Everybody 
knows- 1 am poor, What is there to know in a poor man's life? Except 
that 1 am a Iso partially blind and deaf," Yet we observed that after 
repeated visits, the researchers were mostly welcomed warmly, 
especially since many of the people they spoke to were socially 
isolated and devalued, and over rime, genuine and enduring bonds 
grew on both sides. The researchers also assisted the respondents 
to access their entitlements from the government and to organi.se 
assistance for them from the local a immunity 

Generalisations are perilous not only because each human 
experience is unique, but as there is en< snuoiis heterogeneity within 
and between each social category of destitute people included in 
this research, and a wide diversity- of locations and cultures. Single 
women may he widows, separated, divorced or never married. 
Moreover, as we will observe, there is a vast difference in how young 
women who lose their spouses are treated as compared to older 
widows. There is a layered, complex, cultural hierarchy of stigma. 
Aged people maybe single or living with r heir spouses. The absence 
of caregivers may be because children have migrated due to penury 
or the aged may be neglected even when staying together with 
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i heir children under the same roof. Disability is also of many 
physiological varieties with different kinds of social stigma attached. 
< hie can be impaired in hearing, limbs and mobility, sight, 
intelligence or emotional stability* or a multiplicity of these. One 
l an also he disabled and yet a bread earner or dependent, with a 
l.imily or alone. 

Each of these conditions is as much biologically as soda lly 
■ < instructed, and the social exclusion that people face are often far 
less the product of physiology and more of social construction. For 
instance, a person with leprosy may be much more stigmatised that 
■i physically disabled (say, blind) person, and a woman always more 
than a man. An assertive single woman may he branded a witch, 
whereas one who is & dally compliant is seen to he deserving of 
i h.irity. Aged persons in one cultural context may be revered iis 
icpositorie.s of wisdom and experience, anti in another seen as 
dispensable and a burden. Many of those we interv iewed in this 
research belonged to more than one category: there were 
impoverished, aged, single women who were also disabled, for 
instance, and this led to a thick layering of a range of disadvantages, 
i he combined burden of which they had to cany. 

Even admitting of all this diversity, this research encountered 
i remarkable overlap of human experience and structural contexts 
. if people who live with hunger, insecurity and prolonged, profound 
deprivation, associated with social devaluation and isolation. Ir is 
lhe.se patterns that we seek to excavate and translate into social 
i., tion against hunger. 

Intense Chrome Food Denials 

Nothing had prepared all of us who were associated with the 
research, including the community researchers, for the extent of 
UhkI deprivation that we encountered, that the aged, single women, 
people with disability and their dependents routinely Jive with. 
Vkhit, an elderly widower from i Vissa, cooks rice once a day, and 
die, hi only he i> ■ ' o to muster the energy and will. If not, he 
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just prepares black tea, drinks it and sleeps. The water left over 
from the rice, when lie cooks it the night before, is hh meal the 
next morning For the elderly couple Champa and Mitm, ion, their 
staple fiuhl is kid$i (fermented rice water cooked one Jav earlier), 
and bhaaji (green leaves gathered from the forest). On gotxl days, 
they are able to supplement This by spending a maximum ot two 
rupees on potatoes, onions and Lined fish. They barter some of the 
rice they get when they beg in the grocery shop for tiny measures of 
oil, sugar, tea and doi. Min si pointed to her faded green save which 
was almost in tatters: 'I In night this when we had a good mu/tiici 
Crop in the forests last year. 1 One morning when we visited them, 
they had eaten stale rice water and one tiny dried loh, w hit h both 
husband and vote shared in equal parr. Matty days they jusr drink 
tea or sleep on an empty stomach. Lentils or da/ with their rice is a 
rarity, and they could not recall having eaten this over the pasi 
month. 

Hor the elderly Somaiah in Athveli village, most days are 
preoccupied with finding some dul to ear with boiled rice. I ht tally, 
he asks for this from his neighbours, who on occasion share some 
tig/ from their kitchens hut add water ro it. In all states, many aged 
people reported informally going to the village government school 
and begging for a little dal orsamhfutr (spiced lentil soup) from the 
mid -day meal prepared for rbe school students. Aged widow Multi 
Bariha craves for curry with her rice, hut cannot afford the spices. 
She sometimes does not have the energy even ro collect enough 
firewood, so even the sparse rice and potato that she customarily 
eats is at times half- cooked. 

When it was discovered that Dhoti u Badly a suffered from 
leprosy fourteen years ago, bin brother turned him out of his home, 
and he was reduced to surviving by begging- He lived alone in a 
small hut at the edge of their fields in Burundi I village, in the 
chronically droughC'mvaged district of Bolangir in Orissa. Yeats later, 
the health worker insisted that he was cured, and his brother finally 
relented and gave him shelter in am pen verandah near the cow- shed 
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. i their home. His life's belongings are one frayed change of clothes 
strung on a rope, and a couple of dented aluminium vessels. The 
Mod his brother gives him in return for grazing his goats in the 
scrub liill near the village is small quantifies of btrosi. [| takes Dhonu 
m. -re than an hour ro painfully scoop up tlais liquid with his fingerless 
1 lands and bring it to his mouth- His life's biggest but distant dream 
is lor : i pension from the government so that he can buy enough 
food ro fill hissromach — solid food that he can car with dignity— 
md soap to clean his body. 

Punja Nanoma from Dungarpur, Rajasthan, recalls that m his 
younger days, when no w ork was available, lie w ould spend the day 
illegally gathering wood from the forests and selling it in the village 
market. With this, he would buy a kilogram of maize and rush home 
to give his wife Puja and children their only meal of the day They 
would sometimes cook this into a broth called raabn, rather than 
n itis, to make it go around further. The forests also gave them wild 
limbs like pHur, fiarria, kfxJm and /cum". But with age, the forests are 
depleted and the distances [o> far to traverse daily There are days 
when rliey just eat the wild uioiiua pods, and when even these are 
-■pent, both husband and wife sleep hungry 

Widowed early, Anramman often could muster only enough 
food for one meal for the family, and they lived on only a cup of 
black tea at night- Her children abandoned her when she grew in 
years She confesses that most of each day, her thoughts centre on 
how she will procure her next meal. There are times she wants to 
beg, but is restrained as she worries that people will gossip when 
her hack is corned. She once went and ate in the local sehixTs 
mid -day meal scheme, hut felt guilty afterwards that she had eaten 
the children’s share of food. Another widow, Ashiya Begum, recalls 
that theit regular meal was of gungwru (a wild leafy vegetable) with 
chutney made of boiled wild ramarind and a pinch of salt. She 
sometimes stole corn from unguarded fields, because; “when one is 
hungry, one fools only hunger, no guilt, no shame.’ When widow 1 
M.ini Yudav cannot get work even after hogging, and her 
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government pension is depleted, she drinks tea acid hot water to 
feel that her stomach is full. 

Sankari, an ( Viva widow, used to collect bamboos that were 
soft and small which she crushed into a paste for her family. Another 
frequent meal was of ktiJJa — a poisonous wild plant — which she 
cut into small pieces and pressed into a basket which she immersed 
in the river tor a day. The river water drained away some of the 
poison and the family got its food. It tasted foul, so she mixed it 
with jaggery and salt. June and July were good months for Sankari 
as she managed to collect wild fruits (tfioi and feusum) and exchange 
them tor broken rice and salt. During the monsoons alone, the 
whole family was able to taste meat as she collected snails anti 
cleaned these to extract some flesh after hours of toil, a handful of 
meat which the children relished. When she was able to get work 
in the fields, she was paid one and half kilograms of mdJiua. But 
iv >w that she is alone, her main source of food is her pension, wl lich 
she spends fully on buying rice. However, this rice is not enough to 
last the whole month, 

Indradeep. an aged, disabled man, says he and his family 
survived the onslaught of repeated droughts only due to the forests, 
from where they foraged anything that was edible, tilings that only 
poor people ate like kaddo {a weed that is boiled and rhen drunk), 
and seeds of bamboo flowers, again boiled and eaten. As a child, 
Indradeep hated the taste, hut srill are these as there was no other 
option. The taste was so revolting that Indradeep says: 'One can 
ear it only when erne is very hungry.' But the forests are roo far and 
steep to rescue him from hunger at this age. 

Kava Manat of Rajasthan was horn with congenital disease in 
which both his legs were conjoined. I le tells us that till his parents 
were alive, they used ro look after him and gave him food, but life 
was not easy even during those rimes. Food was difficult to come by 
hut 'my parents were my life-givers: they shielded me from hunger, 
from being roofless. 1 His dominant memories of his childhood are 
days of intense hunger, days ol curing kaclra, srmij und Wiutti (wild 
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In iihs); after eating these, his stomach would ache with intolerable 
■nix's and cramps. When there was no finxi, his parents used to 
• oNcet wood from Gujarat, walking for one arid a halfdays each 
way. As Ire was disabled, he could not walk and helplessly waited 
h n his family to return with food, for at least three days at a rime, 
'Hen longer. He then learnt the hitter lessons of hunger. He had no 

■ I" 1 lies, just one doth to wrap around and then use as a coverlet in 
die night. When it got cold on winter nights, they used to hum 
^ 1 11 h I and sleep on the warm grass to fight the cold. 

Until his parents were alive, his three brothers also used to 
fake care of him, but once his parents passed away things started 
banging. His father had instructed his other sons to look after 
1 .iva as he could not take care of himself on his own. His brothers 
feed him now, hut in return he has to graze their cattle, struggling 
each day with his disability dragging himself everywhere on his 
hands- When we asked him whether he got enough to eat, Kava 
w.is silent fora few moments. Then he said that whatever is leftover 
m his brothers' kitchens is given to him: sometimes it means just 
half a c/krppuri and often he sleeps hungry’, 

Sankari is a grizzled old woman, blind in one eye and with 
1 1 ding eyesight in the other. At the age of two, Sankari became an 
' orphan, and was brought up hy her grandmother and grandfather, 
f ler grandfather was a halm or Handed labourer, who was fed hy 
ih eir landlord employer and paid a token amount of paddy every 
year They lived near the forests, and Sankari accompanied tier 
i and mot her in her quest tor food from an early age. It was also her 
grandmother's way of initiating her into a life of self-sufficiency, 
•lv wing her how to sustain horse 1 1 when there is no food in the 
liim.se, lessons that were to prove immensely helpful to Sankari 
l.i rer in life and helped her keep herself and her children alive. 

I hiring intense droughts, when the forests were scorched, and 

■ hovelled, their main worry and thoughts revolved obsessively 
ii ' uind how to find their next meal, and it was not unusual for Hath 
■r.r 1 laughter and grand another to sleep hungry. 
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Udiya Bariha, now frail and wasted at 75 year*, lost both her 
eyes as a child 10 small pox. She became an orphan at the age of 
fifteen, and says: 'From that day till now I am struggling* yet death 
has not come to my door/ Alone, she has survived 60 long years of 
unmitigated want after her father died- All these years later, she 
says ir is still difficult for her to light a fire on her niud stove. 1 Miya 
trudges most days to the forest to collect dry wood tor fuel and to 
sell; then she eo>ks rice and eats ir with water and spinach. In the 
evening, she goes to clean cowsheds and in return get-’ cooked rice- 
t ^ii days when she is not able to go anywhere due to exhaustion or 
illness, she hugs in the village lor food, and eats her lumh in the 
village school, soliciting from tile mid-day meat served to school 
students. 

Our survey of hunger among these destitute and deprived 
categories revealed that 62 percent of them had eaten no Umd in 
the morning of the survey, 29.5 per cent had a partial meal and 
only 7.3 per cent reported eating a lull meal. As few as 6 per cent 
of them had a full lunch, 72 per cent had a partially tillmg lunch, 
whereas 21 per cent involuntarily lasted for lunch. Those who 
ate a partial meal increased ro 86 per cent at night, and die 
numbers who arc well and not at all were both 7 per cent. It must 
he remembered that even these meals which we observed over 
several months were very austere* mainly bare cereals, boiled rice 
nr dry rorh „ with lit tie oil, vegetables, did, meat, and even fewer 
sweets. 

Intense food shortages often demand the most unreasonable 
choices such as between fend and medicines, between eating to 
save life and relieving unbearable pain. Most people report that 
their most hazardous tumble into pauperisation is because they, or 
a loved one, fell gravely ill. Many old people simply try to waft out 
an attack of illness. It" that does not work, they Consult a local, 
untrained practitioner who demands his tees in advance, never 
guaranteeing a cure. They do this by cutting back their fixxi intake- 
even further from the rock bottom levels to which ii plummets. 
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e\ en an 'normal' rimes, Tanudeep says the local health practitioners 
bl.irne them for their continued sickness, attributing it to their 
■ti ... dishi less 1 , especially in not eating well enough or not buying 

• nough medicines. Charnpo w r as sick a week earlier, and his w : ifc 
Minzi managed to beg for a loan from the local shopkeeper ropay 
toi i he MoeturV fees and medicines, while she ted him rice water 
mixed with salt. “But it \ have 50 rupees, it is better that I spend it 
■ -I i food than on medicines', she si id U > us, ‘Pbople like ns get well 
u. i hy poking our arms with needles, or swallowing tablets, but just 
hy eating good food. The rest is in the bands of the One above,’ she 
maintained. 

Many testified that of all denial.* of Ilka!,, the hardest tn bear 
was to one’s children. Sheikh Gaffar, and elderly man in Andhra 
I Wesh, confides his anguish when his granddaughter; 'rakes a fancy 
to m imething and demands it. Shatnim, her mother, gives her a slap 
h\ painfully raising her paralysed hand, and the child who is too 
young tn understand the limitations of poverty, sobs herself to sleep/ 
l nibani, a separated mother in Ori, laments that w hen her children: 
'see the neighlxutrs' children eating biscuits* snacks or chocolates* 
they come to me anil ask me for it. If 1 have some money or rice, 
then l give them something to eat, If not, then 1 try to explain the 
situation to them by promising them something in the near future, 
a promise 1 know I will not he able to keep/ 

Ashiya Begum worked as a road construction labourer after 
her husband's death. She recalls chat when the workers used to 
have lunch by rhe construction site, she tried to sleep under the 
hushes as there was no food and it was better than seeing others 
eat. When the pangs of hunger grew insistent, she would drink a 
lot of water, tie her saree end tightly around her stomach and 
h mtinue to work. At night, it the children cried and she hail nothing 
1 1 1 feed them, she peeped out of her tent into her neighbours' u remits 

• Mid heg for a glass of gunji {water drained out of rice once it is 
looked) from them. Everybody got 5-6 spoonfuls of getnji before 

lee ping. Sometimes in the evening, after the road court ruction 
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• "rk, >he cooked in or her people s houses. They gave her four rcjfis 
Mur rhe enrite forrulv ate. She insists that it rhe poor have to live, 
they have u * learn to Iv.l 1 tor food, 

Miini would forcefully breastfeed her younger daughter and 
then leave her rhe whole day m the care of her older daughter, 
ha rely a year older. Hu-y waited desperately for her to return with 
I nod. and Mani herself km counr of rhe rimes she hud to 
kvp hungry. KfUTiata sets aside some money from her earnings from 
I nvwing illic it iLfiior u s hi i> now di 'dies ft ir her daughters, hut never 
I- t I KT.se It. X 'f veil; it use are new clothes to me? It I wear new 1 clothes, 
h'< iple will say that this widow j* on the prowl, looking for a man,' 
lie says bitterly. 

Ilesiilurion, Social Devaluation and Loneliness 

N’t of the ini enseiy destitute people we met in the course nt this 
indy live not iust with the affliction of prolonged hunger, hut also 
rhe daily ordeal of profound loneliness. Thev are socially isolated 
Hid devalued in a variety of ways, and each nt these deprivations 
i 'ih causes and reinforce." r hi isolation. When we visited t.Jrmila, 
i l: rev -haired and disabled widow, in her inane, a hen was wandering 
i i her courtyard. 1 'rmtla said: 'Look a r this foolish hen. She kin iwa 
l have nothing ro give her, hut still she comes to me. Don't shoo her 
iy, as she is my only guest / She pi lignantly evokes her own sense 
■ '! loss and longing: 'Mv hunger is not only tor food hut also tor 
I we/ But paradoxically she is also terrified nf people, confining 
I. ■ocit mosttim.es to her home, and avoiding the main streets even 
when she goes out to bathe m the river. 'I am scared because I am 
ii' me/ she says. 

hor K.sva Manat, disabled from birth, dragging himself 
itidcfarigaMy on his calloused hands, life’s great e^r regret is that lie 
ukl never marry and have a family ■ 4 bi> own. It he had a partner, 
would have mid someone to share life's joys and sorrows with, 
nil whom tie could have travelled through life with dignity and 
support. He would then nor haw been so anxious about his future. 
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He says; ’Poverty and bunker not only kill a person. they also destroy 

self- esteem* 1 

Antammm an old widow abandoned hy the children she 
brought up through great struggle, says she skips celebrating smaller 
festivals, I mi bigger festivals like Sakranti, Diwsili and Holi she 
celebrates just with herself, in her own way, within her own means. 
She diHi-s it by eating a link more rice, or maybe treating herself by 
cooking a quarter kilogram ol vegetables, Sajna Nag, .1 secluded, 
ageing widow says: "1 now Jo not know r w hen festivals come and go. 
Bur when my husband was alive, 1 used to await these eagerly . 1 
Liksh mamma,, furious at her sons' neglect of her, escapes during 
festivals ro the fields where she .sits alone and weeps, nostalgically 
recalling the past and cursing her sons. 

Liiibnni Man] hi, abandoned after she acquired goitre, refuses 
to attend social functions because she tears that she will he taunted 
both for her goitre growth and her husband’s desertion. Leprosy 
patients like Vali and Dhanu are never invited for any celebrations. 
Dhanu is shy in gatherings, and never leaves his home except ro 
graze the guars, his only companions. He never joins or hers ro watch 
entertainments like the nduumki- When he walks past people, 
women snatch away their children in dread of his touch. 

Old people living alone sometimes spend days without speaking 
to anyone. It is a burden to ciKuk lor oneself alone, especially for old 
men who are culturally unaccustomed to looking after themselves, 
and therefore it is not uncommon for them to drink water and try 
to sleep on many nights. Men who lose their wives at an old age 
often do not know how to cook, and how to manage to find fond to 
fill their stomachs when there is no motley to buy fix d. It is I toner 
when a couple grows old together, bur as one Rajasthani woman 
said; 'How long can old people talk, remembering their old days.’’ 
They are constantly haunted by the fear that their partner may fall 
sick or die, or that they may themselves Income incapacitated and 
a burden to rhe other. It is okay until one's hands and feet work, 
hur what will happen of we arc bound to the cot one day?" she asks. 
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Loneliness may also be fostered by pride, as with venerable 
1 'UiL'ty year-old widow Police Thirumatamma in Andhra Pradesh, 
widely respected in rhe village. Her brothers have often invited to 
i e with them, hut she refuses. "I have never depended on people’s 
c 1 1 ' - I lived i m my own and will die on my own, ' she says. When her 
1 1 lund was alive, Thirumatamma cooked food in huge quantities 
■m .ill festivals and extended an open invitation to all villagers to 
'he least. Tsfclay, privately, her composure wavers: 1 have never 
!■ egged, hut 1 fear that the day will come when l will he compelled 
i" retch out my hand ior food. I always feel so hungry nowadays, 
hut there is no full meal ro ear . 1 bhe continues: H 1 can go to my 
iter's son's place hut 1 would not like to. I have done so much for 
them in the past. Our relationship is harmonious, and hy going to 
diem 10 eat, 1 don't wanr ro ruin it , 1 Her meals have reduced from 
1 hive to two, and from full to half meals. She cannot eat rice both 
limes, but instead has to substitute if with coarse miller jbwur for 
■lie tneal. The sitapkd tree in her garden was available for children 

■ • eat its fruits tor free, now she has to sell them at one rupee each. 
■I h cannot cook sometimes as she is old and cannot see at night, 

■ ■ I us to sleep with water in her belly instead of food. Bur she 
u luses to hend so im. 

Migrating to a city to find work is a closed option for most 
l " ■ 1 1] > 1 0 we interviewed because of age and infirmity. There were 
" 'inv whose children did migrate, but although rhis helped them 
n reive, it Lit them alone. Aged and disabled, Indradeep, in 
h"|:mgir, depends on the occasional remittances sent by bis stun 
bandhii who migrates to work in rhe brick kilns of Hyderabad every 

0 -,tr with his wife. Together, rhe couple gets an advance of eight 

1 lions and rupees when they set our from their village. Last year, 
du'V gave their patents live hundred rupees out of this, arid also 

■ 1 'leased theif mother’s jewellery from mortgage from the local 
Mi. h icy lender. Bur the elderly couple miss rhe daily support of their 

■ • 'ring -son. On some occasions, prolonged migration frays family 
bonds. Initially, widow Main Bariha used to receive money orders 
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of three hundred rupees every month from her son Gharka. But 
the money has stopped and his visits have become more and more 
infrequent. She also regrets that her son was not hy his bedside 
when her husband died. Sorai, also a Rajasthani widow, says: L My 
son has migrated permanently with his wife ro Gujarat, He has 
snapped all ties with his villages which means that he is not forced 
to remember his ailing mother. 1 

The intense social devaluation of each of the social groups 
included in the study expresses itself in diverse ways each overlaid 
by specific cultural practices and beliefs, but they all reinforce 
ultimately the social isolation, loneliness, destitution and hunger 
of the individuals who live in such difficult circumstances. In all 
the villages of all the states, we found widows of all castes and 
communities facing continuous prejudice, and almost none lived 
in their husband’s homes because of physical and psychological 
abuse and efforts to deprive them of their rights to property. They 
either returned to their parents 1 homes or lived alone. It is 
considered inauspicious rosee their faces in the morning, or at any 
celebration. Their plain and Chirac clothes are desexvialised and 
also serve to identify them as inauspicious at all times. Older widows 
are treated more tolerantly than those whose husbands died when 
they were young, and those with sons better than the childless. 
Even more despised are separated women — in a twilight zone 
because neither respectably married nor widowed — especially those 
who have themselves left their partners. 

Mani was married to a mentally unstahle man, but although it 
was she who had to tend ro the family, she felt more socially accepted 
and protected when he was alive. Somi, also a widow, was wedded 
to b mentally disabled man, hut still she maintains that having a 
husband is hetter than not having one, even if one had to do all the 
work and feed one more mouth. She says that the outlook of the 
whole society changes when you lose your status in the society as a 
married woman. There are extraordinary social practices such as 
being married to an inanimate object, like a knife, to secure symbolic 
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social acceptance as a married woman. Such was the case with 
Bhimamma’s unmarried sister in Andhra Pradesh, 

If single women choose to be self-reliant, they are quickly 
rumoured to be of ‘easy morals / Bhimanna and her single sister are 
forced ro hear taunts like this when they set out for work each 
morning: ‘Look, both sisters are going out. Where do they go, when 
will they come back, who they will meet? No one knows. They 
come hack as kite as 9 or 1 0 each night/ Ashiya Begum stepped out 
to look for work as soon as [he customary mourning period after 
her husband’s passing away was over, but her husband’s relatives 
accused her of immorality, Somi bitterly says; ’People see little 
difference between a widow and a prostitute’ (in Hindi, the 
pejorative terms for both are niuud and nmdi respectively). 

A worse fate for a single woman is to he branded a witch. 
Marti Koriya is an elderly widow, but according to the people of 
Kudiyagaon village in Rajasthan, she is a datum or witch. The 
researchers were warned not to visit her as she could cast the evil 
eye on them, sit much so that one of rhe community researchers 
refused to accompany the team. Marti, we found, was a frail, old 
wc >man, wrinkled and shrivelled, her back almost folly bent. Wearing 
a tom sari, she welcomed us genially with a toothless smile and 
asked us to sit, as she fetched water for us to drink. When we asked 
Marti why the villagers see her as someone 'different/ she just 
laughed and said: ‘Who likes it if a woman does whatever her own 
mind and heart tells her to do/ She does not expect much from 
people, hut wishes that there was someone who could help her 
fetch water from the well. 

Most old people we spoke to recalled not traumatic interludes 
■ *1 intense deprivation, hut looked hack at whole lifetimes < if burr ting 
hunger, with especially low points in their own childhood, when 
(hey brought up small children, and now as they aged. Old people 
■ivnied to measure their social prestige mainly by the ways they 
were treated by their grown children, especially sons. Neglectful 
ui;s bred for them not just hunger and loneliness, they also brought 
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upon them shame. They saw this as a product nor just of modernity 
and the crumbling of old family honds. but also of the pressures of 
bare survival created by absence of opportunities to earn adequate 
livelihoods in their villages, and changing parrems of migration 
where not just the male adult moves away; as in the past, but he 
now tales with him his wife atid children, leaving behind- — 
abandoning — old people to beg or starve. Similar pressures may 
lead to neglect even as the grown children remain in the village. 
There is also a social devaluation of age. Researchers were asked by 
other villagers; 'Wbai is the use of tatting to people whose drama 
of life has passed even the climax scene?' 

From a rich Reddy landlord family in Andhra Pradesh, 
Satyamma is hearing and speech impaired. Her parents paid a rich 
dowry of gold to a landless family to marry her off at the age of 1 2, 
and she was immediarely pur to hard labour in the fields. Unable to 
cope, she was returned to her parents. Her brother lias taken control 
of her share of land anti never meets her. In her loneliness, she has 
taken to drinking sandhi or locally brewed country liquor. The 
brother of another disabled girl recalls that on a particular Jay 
(probably an eclipse), villagers believed that anyone who saw the 
face of the girl would die. She was locked in a room the whole day, 
and not even her own family saw' her face. Vali front Dungapur, 
Rajasthan, is a grey indigent woman disabled with leprosy and totally 
dependent on her husband, even in drink water. It has been years 
since she attended any social function; she says bravely that if she 
could walk she would have gone arid stood in :i comer, hut in tact 
she knows no one would want her there for fear of contracting 
leprosy. Her hushand, Haja, has also snipped going anywhere for 
the same reason, What hurts Vali most is rhar her own children do 
not visit her, Matty people with disability are hurt by being called 
by their disability rather than by their names. For disabled women, 
marriage was always arranged on highly unequal terms, to old men, 
as labouring second wives, or to men even more disabled than them. 
Many of these weddings collapse with abandonment. 
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lldiya Bari ha had a lonely childhood. She was never sent to 
hL hool as she was blind, and she played alone at home. There were 
Mime other blind children in the village, hut they never met. She 
felt there was no question of getting married. Both her parents died 
in quick succession of some fever, and she has lived all alone since 
i hen. when she was 15 years old, toiling for 60 long years and only 
lately begging for her food. No one ever visits her When we asked 
her si she was happy, she immediately replied that she was. We 
then asked her it she has any desires. She is quiet for a long time, 
<hen answered haltingly, as though unfamiliar with even her own 
thoughts: l It would have been nice to have a good house, clothes, 
fiKxJ-.d 

Oinly Buddi, a widow from Orissa, lives with her children, 
hut still supports herself cooking and eating separately, even helping 
her son with money in times of need. Another widow. Must! 
liukumma, left her home when she was constantly fed stale food, 

1 >r offered fix’d in undignified ways, listening to comments about 
hmv much she eats. Komapalli Anatamma roared proudly: ‘I will 
nor ear one month with this son, next month with another, and yei 
■mother month with a third, I refuse to be fed on a rotation basis by 
my own sons. 1 Laksh mamma lives in rhe same house as her sons, 
hut they refuse to take care of her. She cries: 'I have to hear the 
voices of my children every day through the walls, I cannot hear 
i hat. I don’t e ver wish to even sec their faces/ But we found many 
who did nor blame their children. 'My children do nor themselves 
have enough to eat, How can you expect them to save and send 
money back to us? 'says one, 'My children have their own family. If 
they send money to us, how will they eat? After all, we are old now, 
and have lived out our lives/ says another. 

Uval communities are typically indifferent, and sometimes 
wen hosrile to such destitute persons. Mentally disahled Berkai 
landi ts labelled 'bddi' and 'jhaki,' which mean "fool 1 and 'mad' 
respectively She asks sadly: ‘Do I kx>k like a tix>(? Am I mad? Tell 
me, am I? Yet see how the villagers treat me. Their children throw 
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stones at me when I walk past/ She lives alone with the ghosts and 
demons that haunt her world. 

We encountered no forms of institutional community support 
for these destitute persons in any of the villages in t he three states 
that we studied. The only exception was the surviving tradition in 
some villages of collecting cbumki or voluntary small contributions 
for organising the weddings of daughters of widows and people with 
disability. Offering work to the aged or people with disability, or 
single women, was itself seen as an act of charity; even though the 
wages were a pittance, and the conditions and length of work highly 
exploitative. 

The social neglect is because of the perceived lack of worth of 
these individuals who can no longer produce and contribute. 4>id 
you ever see people on a winter night trying to warm themselves 
with ash that is already scorched and cold? They will find fires that 
are still burning/ 

Hunger, Destitution and Markets 

The engagement with markets of these destitute, profoundly 
powerless, socially isolated, and devalued individuals, as they try to 
battle hunger daily and feed rheir dependents, is always highly 
unequal and unjust. In this context, one striking finding that 
emerged from interviews with individuals from each of these highly 
dispossessed social groups in all three states, was that however infirm 
they are, however sick, however challenged to feed small children 
alone or themselves, there is no prospect of food for them unless 
and until they work. If begging is also considered work, then this is 
virtually a universal rule that applied to every person we met in the 
course of our field studies. Even in the supplementary quantitative 
survey* of the 474 persons interviewed, 340 said they depended 
mainly on their own work. Those who depend on support from 
relatives also mostly did unpaid work for them. The employment 
that these aged* infirm, disabled persons or single women were 
offered was always arduous and monotonous, itself devalued and 
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always very low-paid. I3ut even this was offered as a favour, after 
begging for work, as an act of charity. This was ultimately the story 
of every day of every life: the stark, merciless daily choice between 
inexorable, relentless* hack-breaking, undignified work and hunger. 
There was no third choice, of well-earned retirement and rest, of 
secure care, of adequate social security organised by the State, or 
by local communities anti families. 

Marti, an aged woman in Rajasthan, illegally cuts down trees 
from the scrub forests near her village, and bums these to make 
coal so that it is not too heavy to carry and sell in the market. She 
remarks fatalistically, 'Let us see how long l will live. Once my body 
refuses to move, I will not be able to make coal and then 1 will 
starve. As it is, 1 am down to earing one meal a day r . Many olil 
w idows who can barely walk* in all three states, take on the work of 
grazing carrle on hillsides. Antamma also goes to the forest to gather 
wood to sell and wild shrubs to eat, but twice in the past month she 
fainted while in the jungle. They persevere with enormous 
determination, but a time comes when their bodies give in. Hunger 
and eventual dearh is inevitable, Mani took her two small daughters, 
one barely able to walk, to the forests to gather firewood* and then 
left them alone at home as she trudged another 17 kilometres to 
rite nearest market. Today she says: 'My body has given up on me/ 

Old people need to work regardless of whether they live 
separately or with their sons; they still need to contribute to the 
household in productive ways. In finding work, old people have to 
depend on the local economy since migration as an option is ruled 
our, physiologically and culturally. The migration of young people 
Joes create opportunities for work for aged people in villages* and 
also for single women and disabled persons* but since employers 
know they are desperate and powerless, they pay them veiy low 
wages, often nothing more than food, count ry liquor and a new set 
of clothes once a year. The work they are offered is physically 
difficult, like cattle-grazing an steep, scrub hillsides with little foliage, 
weeding, sewi ng, cutting grass tor fodder; cleaning cowsheds, husk ing 
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and drying grain, gathering firewood and dung and similar activities 
that are exacting and toilsome, and the payment explcntative, Even 
this is always offered like charity to the unproductive and 
undeserving* rather than as a rightful claim to work. Jn some cases, 
old couples living in well-forested regions were not dependent on 
work from others and ins read employed themselves in home-based 
activities like making brooms and leaf plates* and they garhered 
food and fuel from the forests. But in the I ong summer months, iris 
often too hor for them to walk in the forest during the day* and 
they cannot see well enough to forage in the forest at night. 

Sotnaiah and his wife, neglected by their grown-up sons, felt 
they had no option other than working in the fields of landlords. 
The only work they are given is of weeding. Even the employer is 
unsure of their capacities and reminds them repeatedly to he careful 
not to pluck out useful plants. Somaiah ad nuts privately that his 
eyesight has indeed weakened wirh age and that there is likelihood 
of his pulling out the wrong plants, Weeding work is primarily done 
by women. However, as he is old and deemed incapable of hard 
labour, he is made to sit among women and do this work. This 
shames him and bruises his male pride. Men normally are entrusted 
with more 'important 1 agricultural roles than weeding and get a 
wage of 50 rupees per day. However* since Somaiah works with 
women* he gets a woman's wage of 25 rupees* He keeps lamenting 
this for a long time* bearing his head with his hands. All people 
with disability in Andhra Pradesh found wage employment— as firm 
labour, or basket weaving, or selling sond/lt or country liquor and so 
on — but disabled men were given what were perceived to 'women's 
wages' of 25 rupees a day instead of twice that amount the other 
men earned for the same work. It is mainly those who are severely 
mentally challenged or mentally ill who find rheir way to temples 
and mosques to beg. 

Kampalli Antamma, a 70 year old widow, hobbles out of her 
home each day in search of employment. She seeks wage work in 
other people's fields. The only w r ork people snmerimes give her is of 
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weeding and cleaning for which she is paid 25 rupees a day. This 
kind of work does nor come her way every day: she is employed for 
'hour 10 to 12 Jays a month in the agricultural season in years of 
tfxxi rainfall. In the lean summer months, there is no work available, 

None of our respondents spoke about being driven to casual 
vex work to earn a living. However, Kamala, in Rajasthan, talks 
openly of her drift to the dangerous and stigmatised vocation of 
brewing illegal liquor. She remarks bitterly: 'Who will give work to 
i widow? Everyone thinks she is searching for a man.’ She lost her 
husband to tuberculosis when she was very young, hut she did not 
have even a day to mourn as she had to feed three small children. 
She was driven away from her husband's land by his brother* and 
< leaning cowsheds in the homes of the jMtefa brought her litrle more 
\\v.m stale fiiod. She mortgaged her tew belongings, but finally turned 
lif brewing liquor She collects nwinui pods from the forest and 
lor incuts them tor a week* adding many unsavoury ingredients. It 

0 a dangerous vocation, on the wrong side of the law. She has to 
regularly bribe the police, and rowdy men tloek to her but each 
fight* hut the same men ostracise her by day. Although she is 
redoubtable and fierce* she is still a woman, find rowdy men 
sometimes pay her less and even break her earthen pore of liquor if 
die protests. 

We found most disabled adults also engaged in hard work 
which "able 1 people were unwilling to do. Dhanu from Orissa and 
k-iva from Rajasthan, both of whom are severely disabled, are fed 
ind given a roof {hut no walls) by their brothers in return for rhe 
b ird, unpaid labour of grazing goats and cattle. Dharni runs after 

1 he goats, and the sores on his legs start hleeding. He cannot even 
hold an umbrella upright during the rainy season and re runts home 
drenched. When we visited Dhanu, his goats were suffering from 
*'m« contagious disease, He was tense and anxious about what 
would become of him in case the goats were to die, His brother 
would not give him food and he could not hope ro do any other 
work, Kava is older than Dhanu* hom with a congenital physical 
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disability. Borh hiv legs ate cotij< lined and he cam kit walk, only 
crawl Kavn's hands arc full ot sores because he takes his brothers’ 
sheep to graze in stony, hilly terrain in return for food. 

With one leg afflicted by polio, T. Laksim is a twenty-six- 
year- old married woman in Andhra Pradesh. A young woman of 
rare determination, shr studied tip to high school against her 
hither^ strenuous protests by carrying her younger siblings on her 
hack to school a* she crawled. She is married to a man who b 
speech impaired and docs no work, and she is the main bread 
earner of her home, Laksmi works as an agricultural labourer and 
earns 25 rupees daily, hut there is no work available in the off- 
season, and those are rimes synonymous with sleeping hungry.. 
Chirmah Buddiah, now sixty, lost both legs in an accident. He 
weaves baskets ar home, hut despairs that plastics have stolen the 
market. Shamim is a 25-yeaonld woman who was abandoned by 
her husband when she suffered ;t stroke in which her left hand 
became immobilised, Shamim has a five year-old daughter and 
they both stay with her parentis, Even though paralysis lias left 
one hand immobile, Shamim earns by doing embroiders' and 
tailoring. Si te is not able to get enough work except during festivals. 
Shankar is badly burnt and lost a hand in a series of accidents. He 
took employment in a hotel, washing glasses by gripping them 
between his legs, but the svih did not like this and discharged 
him. Now he too lives by doming cowsheds and collecting wood 
as firewood to sell in the village market. We have already 
encountered l -diva Bariha, a 70 year old visually impaired woman 
who, from the age - »i 15, has lived nlone arid indomitably supported 
herself cleaning cow sheds in return for stale food. 

Markets are found to discriminate grossly with these people 
from rhe margins nor just in work and wages, but also in extending 
credit. Old people are mostly rudely fumed away when they seek 
for J on credit from shopkeepers. Trying ro buy groceries on credit 
is always a humiliating experience for them. Shopkeepers say that 
there is no guarantee how long old people will live; they may .slip 
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ox iv to the other world without repaying their loans. Komapalli 
\imunma can never coax credit for fcxxl from the kirctna shop as 
lie is r i wold to be credit worthy. Therefore, she often just sprinkles 
ill i m boiled rice and gulps tt down with water, nodal, no vegetables, 
I Vi ween the aged couple Chutipo and Minzi, I he re is an agreed 
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division of responsibilities. Champo is able to beg for food, bur finds 
asking the shopkeeper for a loan even more mortifying, and he 
[eaves it to his wife, Min:i persist patiently and humbly with her 
wheedling, even when the shopkeeper ahuses her. After all, they 
have nothing except two old plates and one cooking pan to mortgage 
in times of dire need. 

It is even harder for an elderly widow. Somi says: 'When my 
husband was alive, we never had a problem finding credit, even 
though lie was mentally disabled. A man can get credit from 
anywhere, he can ask many people. Bur a woman is turned down 
more firmly.' They find that shopkeepers charge them more and 
give them less than their due because they are too weak to protest. 
Single women report that even formal hanks turn them away, as do 
self-help groups (although the situation is a little better in Andhra 
Pradesh). A married woman finds it easier to access loans compared 
to a single woman who earns more than her. If credit is extended by 
shi*pkcepers and landlords to those who have no assers to mortgage, 
it is in lieu of labour on their farms or homes for low wages and long 
hours, especially for single women. Hits is indeed the resurgence of 
a new kind of short-term bonded labour. Earlier, bondage was mainly 
the burden on men and boys, hut single women are now being 
drawn into this form of disguised bonded labour. 

Many people with disability testify that even the thought of 
going to the kinmu (grocery) shop stresses them greatly. There is no 
escape from it as the kirtma shop nor only provides them with many 
of their daily needs, but also at times is the only source of credit. So 
they weather visits to the ship in spite of routine abuse. Shankar 
says the dealer tells him each time to come hack the next day. He 
returns the next day and is told the same thing. He listens and goes 
home, helpless and empty-handed, 'Sometimes I wish that I was 
alone, then I would have managed somehow, hut with a family it is 
very different, 1 can beg, hut 1 would not let them beg for food, for 
anything/ he says. Indradeep is routinely refused credir from the 
shopkeeper, even though his son earns as a migrant labourer. T 
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J lUlimi refuses to h eg for credit at the fcirtma shop, convinced 
duif it is letter to live on what one has rather than borrow. She 
ns proudly: 'We eat only what I have'. Her four year-old son often 
■ nes from hunger, hut Lakshmi tries to pacify him by saving money 
lor 1 or 5 days and getting him a small toffee, 

* government Assistance; Elusive, Meagre yet Deeply Valued 

VX rite a house for me. Write a Big Card for me.’ These are the first 
words uttered by Beckai Tend;, a destitute and mentally slow woman 
“ ho lives alone in her village in Orissa, to a team of researchers 
when they first visit her. By a "house 1 , she means government 
1 distance to build a free house for homeless people, under the Indira 
Awns Yojana, and by the Big Card, she means a ration card for BPL 
fl^Jow Poverty Line) or Anzpxfaya (poorest of the poor) families, 
a hu h would entitle her to state* subsidised food grain and kerosene. 

1 i|na Nag, a widow says; 'If only 1 could get a pension or a BPL 
1,11 | L >i i curd, 1 could at least sleep at night. The tear of the next day 
uciils away my sleep.' 

I he picture that emerges from the study is rbat for destitute 
l- ople who live routinely on the edge of hunger, government 

i i ^ lance is difficult to access, ridden by expected problems of 
inrruption and delays. The quantum of assistance is very- small 

tpared to their food and survival needs, yet when it is accessed, 

u 1 ■ very deeply valued. It affords them autonomy, dignity, rest and 
■i -i unty, entirely disproportionate to the scale of assistance. 

In our survey of 474 ol these destitute people m eight villages 

ii 1 1 f iree states, as many ns 45 per cent rated government support to 
hr (heir largest secondary source of food, although for only 19.8 
[ " r cent, ir was the primary source, 4* per cent of old people reported 
ifi ii they received old age pensions, anil 44 per cent of widows 
I h-i lefited from widows' pensions. By contrast, only 93 per cent 
i" "pie with disability were covered by disability pensions, 62 per 
■ cut men got pensions, as compared to .IS per cent of the women 

ii. Keyed, suggesting a gender bias by public officials. Separated 
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single women are not even eligible for widows' pensions. 85 per 
eenr reported now getting more than 200 rupees as pension every 
month, but % per cent affirmed that this was too little to fulfil 
tiieir food needs. 70 per cent of respondents said they got their 
pension irregularly, but it came for all the months hur 16 per cent 
did not. 17 per cent collect it from the block or district headquarters, 
biit 46 per cent prefer that ir comes through the panchayats, and 
Id per cent get it through money orders. 

hariier, Bcrkai Icndi lived only by begging. But five years ago, 
the village sarpanch (headman) fdt sorry lor her and gave her a 
pension. He is a kind man, we are told. It turns out that his wife is 
actually the sarpanch, because the pane hay at constituency is 
reserved for women, hut her husband performs all her duties. The 
pension card is Betkai s most precious possession which she deposits 
tor safe keeping at her nephew's home. She has wrapped it in 
polythene, and from its folds emerges, as she opens it to proudly 
show the researchers, a carefully preserved 50 rupee note, which is 
her savings. She uses her pension to buy 15 kilograms of rice, and 
vegetables like tomatoes and brinjal as well as oil each month. She 
saves 5 to 10 rupees monthly, and when it is enough, she buys herself 
a new sarce. 

Sankari lost her husband when she was ivartng their fourth 
child. She struggled to mhe them, but now that they have grown 
up and have moved away, ir is only her pension of 200 rupees a 
month that sustains her She spends all of ir buying rice from the 
open market, hut it is not enough for the month. She bought a new 
Siiree for hersdf in the last season when there was an abundant 
harvest oimahm in the forests, which she gathered and sold, 

Maui Yadav lives off the 10 kilograms of free grain that she 
gets under an old age support programme Amujpfwnui, bur this is 
far trom sufficient and she still lias ro search for work. Police 
Thirumatamma is determined to live up to her resolve nt n to depend 
on the charity of her brothers. She survives on the subsidised rice 
and kerosene oil that she gets with her RPLcard, Mali also found 
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the strength and confidence to refuse her younger son's offer ro 
move in with him because of her widow pension and BPL card. 
Middle-aged widow Amina Begum has an Antyttdayn card, and her 
parents have a BPL card, which makes it much easier for her to 
feed her family as she does nor earn much from her work as a 
seamstress, 

Bhi manna gets 15 kilograms of rice at jusr 2 rupees a kilo every 
month, along with three litres of cheap kern *sene and tws > kilograms 
of sugar, Antamma gets by with her BPL card and pension, 
Lakshmamma and Sami ah can eat at least one meal a day for halt 
the month because of their BPL cards. Urmila waits several hours 
each month at the block office to collect her pension, and spends 
half of it on broken rice (usually fed to livestock), and the rest on 
salt and vegetables. She carefully stretches these to last at least 
three weeks every month. 

The small pension amounts afford dignity to the aged and to 
pe< jple with disability who live with and depend upon their relatives. 
Bijli Rnriha gives 180 rupees of her pension every month ro her 
son, and saves 20 rupees for herself. Out of this, she manages to 
occasionally buy snacks for her granddaughters and nephew's 
children. Similarly, Rrundahati gives most of her pension to her 
daughter-in daw, and this helps her ro overcome the feeling of being 
a burden. List month, she was able to buy new clothes for her 
granddaughter. 

The mid -day meal in school is also a source of solace to single 
mothers, Nirvani unusually sends both her unmarried daughters to 
work in brick kilns from Rolangir to Andhra Pradesh for several 
months each year, hut is consoled only because her son eats one 
full meal at class each school day. 

There are other novel and unorthodox uses that destitute 
people a re found to make of their cards and pensions. HverywhtTc 
they report that these have made them more creditworthy wirh 
kirana shopkeepers, who are willing to loan them small amounts of 
food, feeling more secure that they would he able to repay the 
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amount the next month. Some shopkeepers mortgage their cards 
ns a surety against their loans. Mimi uses their card to seek loans 
irom the shopkeeper now. She says: 'he is no fool. Now we have a 
government pension, which is why he gives us credit. If we did not 

receive pension, the shopkeeper would not even bother to listen to 
lps. He refused to do so in the past,’ 

But many who are most in need are still tuned away by public 

'uni Saj " a WaS humiliated whfn she approached officials of 
the Block Development Office (BIX)) for a widows' pension and 

BPL card. Few disabled adults receive disability pensions. Neither 
they nor their caregivers have a clear idea about their entitlements 
and how to apply for them. Dhanu, disabled with leprosy, trekked 
25 kilometres to the block office a, Khaprakhol to apply f„ r his 
disability pension. Noofficial was willing to talk tohim. He was not 
allowed K> use public transport because of his leprosy, even if he 
could afford it. So he walked all the way hack as well, reaching 
home well atter midnight and sleeping after drinking water. He has 
losr hope in the worth of applying agai n. 

Nrupari, who died some months after the research, said she 
iiad lost all faith in the village leaders anti officials. ‘They don't 
even .V .rher to talk to me when ( go to them to demand my pension 

, the T me a «rd?' she asks. When her husband was 

alive, they got at least 10 kilograms of nee free of cost each month 
now even that has stopped- Aged Marti is denied pension alrhtvugh 
she has filled the forms many times, because she is not officially 
listed as poor in the village documents, although it is very evident 
rhat she is destitute. Somiah bribed the village officials with sandhi 
(country liquor) and packets of tobacco hidis to try and get a form 
but m vain, Ashiya Begum begged the sarpanch for a pension for 
Wars, and finally swallowed her pride and touched the feet of the 
/WHttm or village revenue official. His father humiliated her, hut 
the parem recalled that Ashiya's husband plied the cycle rickshaw 
on which he went each day to school, so lie wrote her name on the 
penston list. Kan, ala had hoped that she would be sanctioned her 
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widow's pension, with which she would be able to buy subsidised 
^ruin with her BPL card. But rhe pension never came and she was 
driven to brewing illicit liquor. 

The distances at which government institutions are located 
also acts as a harrier. In Rajasthan, people have to spend bus fares 
anJ Trek as tar as the district headquarters aE Dungarpur to collect 
their pensions* Most aged people and those wi th disability complain 
aUrnt the distances involved in reaching the heath centre and ration 
shop, and the uncertainty that rhey would he open when they 
reached there. In all the three Orissa vi II ages studied, the old and 
people will disability have to trudge more than seven kilometres 
borh to collect their pensions and their rations. However hard and, 
painful it is for them to walk, they have to check whether grains 
have arrived at least two or three rimes every month, and when 
i bey finally do get the grains, they have to carry these long distances. 
Each day spent visiting the ration shop or rhe office to collect 
pensions means the loss of earnings or foraging into the forests to 
collect wild produce for selling* Often, the delayed grain arrives 
earlier than their pensions, so they do not have the money to buy 
the grain. 

There are illegal restrictions on the amount of grain that they 
get from the cards. Against an entitlement of 35 kilograms every 
momh, they mostly reported gerting four, eight or 16 kilograms on 
BPL cards. Many are convinced that they are duped or short' 
changed by the ration shop dealers, but feel powerless to resist. 
Despite directions from the Supreme Court of India that all aged, 
disabled anti single women should be given cards which 

entitle them to 35 kilograms of rice at two rupees every month „ 
most have ar liest BPL cards, on which government subsidy is less. 
IVnsions come erratically, often late by three months or more, and 
people report parting with commission* of 10 per cent to get rbeir 
pensions. Each rupee is carefully planned for, ami rhe commission 
literally means that they are mhJied of (.lays when they could sleep 
with a full stomach. 
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f Li NREGA (Nation;) | Rural Hnipluyment Gu^nnEei’ Act), 
which in principle gives every person who is willing to work, the 
sratutofy righr to 100 days of guaranteed wage labour at minimum 
per family, k legally open to all the destitute people who 
shared their stories in this study. But in practice, we found that it 
remain® barred to most. Old people report that they are discouraged 
to apply for wort with remarks such as 'You Eire too old and will fall 
sick because of the heavy work involved* The soil that they have to 
dig is often too hard and unyielding, and, contrary to the scheme, 
workers are paid based nor on the time per itxf worked for hut the 
actual work accomplished. Instead of identifying less physically 
demanding work for them, like standing guard at the sires, taking 
care of children, filling stones and soil in baskets, and planting and 
irrigating saplings, they are given the most backbreaking work, 
and tire therefore themselves eventually compelled to opr out of 
the work. Disabled Shankar said he wanted very' much to work 
under the NRECpS National Rural Employment Guarantee 
Scheme), but ‘my body could just not keep pace*. Rut blind and 
partially deaf Rama did find 100 days of work under NREGS, 
ignoring taunts that he got the work as charity because he was 
disabled. In Andhra Pradesh, many disabled adults had job cards 
that entitled them to get work under NREGS. hue none reported 
actually getting employment. 

Widows like Padamamma find the work allotted to them under 
NREGS so hard that she prefers to go for wage labour at less than 
hali the wage in Vikarahad, Amina curses herself for being bom a 
Muslim, as she says she was never trained tor wage employment in 
public works, anti is reduced to canting a fraction of it on her sewing 
machine. Some old widows reported in Dungarpur that they did 
get work, bur only after insisting on it: Tor the sake of work, I go 
■ind sil ar the work site day after day, I have to compromise my 
dignity, bur what else can 1 do?* asks some of them. But another 
insists that asking for work is, after all, unlike begging. Young people 
ot the village resent them, saying that 'these old women and men 
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cannot work, yet they poach on the rightful chances of others’. 
Many older widows are turned away openly: 4 When I go to ask for 
work, they say that this is your age to relax, but it 1 do nor work, 
how will IliveT says one of them. 

But many of the younger widows, especially in Rajasthan, 
welcomed NREGA, saying they have even saved money for rhe 
first time to buy grain for the gruel ling summer months. One wishes 
That the scheme gives work the whole year round: 4 If the scheme 
ends, my life would be destroyed. 4 But those wi rh small children 
often cannot come to work; one woman says she leaves her children 
with her neighbour and pays her for this out of her wages. Even the 
few days of work older women get are precious. They report being 
a hie to buy a blanket for winter, or to treat themselves to a sweetmeat 
They have craved for so long. 

The only life insurance enjoyed by the poor is the National 
Family Benefit Scheme {NFBS), which entitles survivors ten 
thousand rupees when a breadwinner dies. It eludes most widows 
we met. The sarpanch took personal pains to ensure that Ramila 
received her insurance under NFBS within three months of the 
death of her husband in a cons miction accident, bur such instances 
arc rare, Padamamma, Amina, Kamala and Ashiya are all aware of 
their entitlements under NFBS, Some struggled for it, some were 
asked for bribes of as much as half the tm mey, hut all despair < >f ever 
getting it. Lakshmamma’s application was arbitrarily rejected 
Iwcause her husband was paralysed before he died, and she lives 
with her sons, ignoring the fact that they refuse to take care of her 

Coping With Hunger 

( ioveniment assistance, however valued, fails io reach many of tin we 
who are most in need of it, and for those who do manage ro grasp a 
1 1 trie of it, it is like sand in the palm of one hand. Iris too little and 
often comes too late to defend people robustly against their daily 
lives of hunger and want. They survive harsh, protracted want by 
simply reducing their food intake over prolonged periods of time or 
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l>v for, Kins fur food in the (wests and earinjj food that most people 
would normally slum, hy sending even small children out to w. T k , 
even in conditions of bondage, so that they are fed. hy selling their 
scant belongings, and, always as a lost resort, by begging. 

Of all ways of coping with hunger, perhaps the most 
heartbreaking is to wilfully ration their daily intake to levels well 
below what scientists estimate is absolutely necessary for human 
survival. They till their stomachs at night with water or cheap 
country liquor, rather than food. Old people rationale this hv 
convincing themselves that they would not lie able to digest more 
fond, or that they simply do not need more food, that they can do 
will, little or no food, and ignore the fact that they often work as 
hard, a not harder, than younger people. They build myths that 
inferior foods bke poor actually lengthen life. They also voluntarily 
often wish to sacrifice for younger perse™, helievtng that their live, 
are lived and done with, and the young are more deserving of food 
hot instance. Balmati Bertha in Orissa affirms that she takes only 
one meal a day, with salt or chilly, as she is now too old and she 
destres to give her share of food to her grandchildren. Similarly 
although Bans. Sahur is not as poor as most others in the study he 
says that he does nor eat good UkxJ as he is now passing through 
Ide s Iasi stages and wants to offer his portion to his grandchildren. 

Alekh Bari ha in was witness to the struggles of his mother who 
died ol sickness and hunger while trying to take cate of him and liis 
two sisters. Now that he is old, he Joes not want to burden his 
tamily and, therefore, eats only , me meal a Jay. Even a young widow 
like ffiidamamma, from Andhra Pradesh, teaches herself to eat less 
and only leftovers. She has learnt to always cat only half a meal 
each time. She recalled eating only thin samhhar for lunch as the 
nee was eaten hy her children. Somi from Rajasthan likewise are 
leftovers anj sometimes nothing. 'What choice does one have’ 

One has to feed ones children, even if it means denying oneself of 
food, she says. 

Many deny themselves even in times of relatively less want. 
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eating frugal meals of rice and water even when there are hags of 
paddy in the house and chickens pecking in the courtyard which 
could lv eaten. They have seen such hard times that they still w:im 
to save for emergencies, investing in livestock and vessels which 
can he sold and mortgaged, rather than spending on sufficient food, 
a desperately needed repair of a roof or medicines or cliches, 

A sect mil way of coping with prolonged hunger is to forage lor 
fond, often in forests, and to consume culturally inappropriate food 
that would usually nor he eaten- Even in the scrub forests of 
Rajasthan^ thev find in summers leaves of wild shrubs like puar 
which they make into Ljddaas with chillies, or mast another wild 
plant hamii We have already described many such wiki leaves, roots 
and tubers which people eat to evade hunger, although often these 
have no fo<xl value, taste very foul and may even he poisonous. 
The se include the poisonous ktiddi paste, wild fruits dm/ and Jciisum, 
gwigtira, a poisonous grass soma, kodra, kurra and Kiili. The most 
dispossessed are als o reduced to eating rm tila, an interior cereal 
usually ted only to carrle. Other forms of inferior cereal include 
luinjcjTLF, tdtikrf, rugufti and bambini Some trap jinJ ear rats or snails 
that others shun and despise, in Rajasthan, many spoke of eating 
maize or nutkid nor tor mris, bur in a hmth as rdtlbri, which is not 
palatable bui gives the illicit m of a full stomach. In Andhra Pradesh, 
destitute pt-^'»p'i3er often survive hunger with gtmji and aniixzUi. To 
make umfadfc, a small amount of wheat flour as mixed with a lot of 
water, adding a pinch of salt and some chilly powder, and cooked 
for some time. Gtitiji is the starch water drained our of rice after 
cooking. Either it is solicited from families which cook rice, or a 
little amount of rice is ct nuked in a lot of water to add volume to it 
and to make the stomach feel full. 

Many survive by sending out even small children to work. A 
majority of destitute people are too old, infirm or disabled to migrate 
or he accepted as bonded workers. Smalt children are sent for 
employment even under terrible coiuJitioris of bondage, and often 
i inly paid wages an kK xJ, so that the child may feed itself as it grows, 
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Konip^i Jli p married when she was nine years old to a man of 30 
years, gave all four of her surviving sons a* kutm or child bonded 
workers as soon as each turned 10, in return for which they were 
led, clothed and paid hundred rupees a year. She saved most of this 
to spend later on their weddings. Rama, a visually challenged man 
labours himself as well as sends our his young daughter to work. 

The first day she returned from work, he wept bitterly: Is this her 
age to he burdened with work?' 

Formal child bondage is not as common in Rajasthan as it is 
in Orissa and rural Andhra Pradesh. Soini sends her young son to 
work as a domestic servant at the house of a teacher and takes her 
daughter with her to collect wood. The son worked in the teacher's 
house for six years Somi says: There, he used to get food two rimes 

a day and two sets of clothes in a year I would not have been able 
to give him these 1 , 

Since most people are denied even the most petty credit iron] 
shopktepers for their daily needs, they sell and mortgage whatever 
little they own. They sell their patches of land, if at all they retain 
control over them, brass, bronze or copper utensil.-, jewellery and 
livestock. Nrupati had begun to sell her utensils and jewellery even 
when her husband, who worked us a Mia or bonded labourer, was 
alive. His health declined when he rook to alcohol. After his death, 
she was compelled to sell ail she had and lived mainly by begging! 
The peremptory demands ol hunger sometimes compel people to 
haplessly sell even their only source of food for the future. A disabled 
man m Rajasthan said to us: 'There is just three kilograms of maize 
left in my home and four mouths to feed. 1 am thinking of selling 
my re mat ning t vu n go a rsl 

Tlte last resort is to beg for food or small quantities of cash, 
but of the 474 destitute persons surveyed, only 14 or less than four 
per cent said they depended primarily on begging. Many felt that 
begging is like extinguishing a part of themselves, Nrupati, reduced 
to begging in her last days, said, ‘It would he better if I died’, which 
she did a few months later. Particularly when she was sick, she was 
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totally at the mercy of others and ate only whatever they gave her. 
‘My neighbours take pity on me and give me something to eat. If 
they didn’t, l would die. They give me some tea and rice or 
something to eat. I consume that and live'. When the weather was 
fine and she was nor ailing, she tried ro make ir up anti salvage 
some of her dignity by watering her neighbour’s vegetable patch. 

Some beg during emergencies, as did Tanudeep's wile when 
he fell critically sick. She collected 200 rupees to pay to the private 
quack. Many old people confide that rhey often resort to passive,, 
subtle forms of begging, such as visiting relatives who are better off, 
during meal rimes, or simply sitting for long hours outside the homes 
of those who are more privileged. Some sit in the school when the 
mid 'day meat is served to students, and they are permitted to eat 
the leftovers. Incidentally, the Tamil Nadu government has long 
permitted all old people and widows to share the school mid-day 
meal. A similar directive by other state governments would go a 
long way to enable destitute, old people to survive with some dignity. 

Sankari begged for food for two years after her hushand s death 
as long as her children were very small. They also went into the 
village begging for food, and even brought back some leftovers for 
their mother. Blind Udiya Bariha, now 70, began to beg only when 
she became very old and sick, although she fended for herself 
through work ever since she was 1 5. Champo begs when he must, 
hut he is too ashamed to beg in his village. Instead, he painfully 
walks several kilometres to neighbouring villages to beg. Begging 
saps people's self-esteem. Soma i ah. an old man in Vikarabad, 
Andhra Pradesh, said defiantly: 4 I have begged and got this [acoat|, 
so what's the shame in itM begged, so I did beg! Simple! 1 

Conclusion 

Minzi managed to laugh and joke witli us, even as she spoke of 
their daily struggle for food, cleaning cowsheds, and begging for 
leftovers and rice water. At the end of morning with her, as we 
we re parting, she broke off a ripe pumpkin she had grown on the 
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r. lotoi her lint and pressed it in my hands, urging mu to accept ii as 
ci gift ro a guest who hnj come to sue her from so Car awav. 

AN of us w ho were associated with this study were 
overwhelmed by the enormity of human (lepnvatiofl— unxelenfin^ 
and extreme, pushing people far long periods to the borders of 
■survival itself— which so many vulnerable and destitute people live 
Wltl1 r “ ] V> ^ a way of life. Vet the picture that emcees from 
; l,kJv iy >t,[I remaxbblytllijntinared with glimmerings of hope* 
\Ve found that the state had indeed penetrated to reach forgotten 
people in remote Locations, State support was expectedly meagre, 
uncLTiam, ndden by delays and corruption, but that was not i ho 

J " I iTo,y ' J[ had reach ed **me of those who are most powerless 
•iind where ii had, it was deeply valued and made the crucial 
Jiitemiee in their lives between a life with dignity and death or 
In 'pctes> warn. The grim stones of their Jives were a ho Id hy their 
c-miagc mid resilience, bur also their humour and humanity in 
situation* where these were most tested. Despite daily odd* and 
fa'queiu neglect by those with whom they hud shared their lives, 
imJ hy thdr netghbi mr.s, very’ few whom we met in this study gave 
up. I wl line we oik red a shoulder, many did weep, hut nor for long. 
Mom quietly, stoically, soldiered on in many painful ways, with that 

most difiicult battle of all— the battle just to live-and that too, 
^virh their dignity and self- worth bravely intact. 
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For Marri h her name conveys what life has been lor her, Marti is a 
feminine derivative of 'dead". Muni says chat it is true: after all die 
ts the 'living dead'- Mam is an old widow, hut according to people 
of Kudiyagaon, she is also a duJujii (witch). Her identity 1 of being an 
old woman, a mother and a widow i* preceded by her L other" identity 
that of a ddhm — the village witch. The identity of being a thlmn ia 
so overpowering that rhe first thing that we came to know about 
Marti was not that she lives in an impoverished state and is an old 
widow without caregivers, bur that she is an evil person with had 
eyes and that her curse is potent (though Marti in the beginning 
did nor utter a word about it). 

The overt stigmatisation of Marti was so evident that while 
we were going to meet her, some villagers warned us about her 
power to cast the evil eye on anyone who comes near her and that 
we should not go anywhere near her. In fact, one of the women 
from our research team who belonged to the same village refused 
to accompany us because she did not want to go near the 'village 
wirch\ 

The concept ufddhzn has been used from a lung rime to < jppress 
women. In mosr cases t daJams are those women who are vocal and 
often gt » against social norms and are thus perceived a* a threat to 
rhe dominant cultural and social order. The process of branding a 
woman dLikttn in most of the cases is initiated at rhe behest of her 
immediate relatives as once a woman is declared a witch, her claims 
on property are lost. 
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W Iren we DWI Mam far ilit first lime, we were all very 

k " rr "^‘ l ■ W , Ha ' wc ' a * in '«*" «f US was a frail, M woman, all 
wnnkk-J and shrivelled up, her hack almost he nr, westing a tflm 

aar. She gave us a Toothless smile and asked to to rit. We rried to 

,f’ r ”** a l " h V sllc was m^^-d out. and the only sign we 
s.Mild find was her red eyes, probably due t„ incessant crying s.r 
Cataract. 

Mam was not bom a Mm. The metamorphosis started many 

' ' ,i,U ; r htT "Wtu#- Before marriaye, she was like any other 
child in the villaije, albeit a prior child. In spite of rhe poverty and 
""ijfLT that dehned her life. Marti remembered her childhood 
fondly. I here was no bitterness on her face when she talked about 
The poor, old times, as pr< ihahly those were the times when i he only 

Marti tells m she started working very early in life as m ,| UBC 
limes evenone worked. There existed a kind of equal, r, * 

V 7 |t ' i ’ ” V L ‘ VL ' ry “ n ' ; be » , #r' « -ind hungry The same was 
rhe condition o| Marti’* natal home. Nobtxh earned enough to 

teed all mouths in rhe house, hut ironically, in spite of 
imp, .Yen-1, merit, mod was not that big a problem. "The forest was 
accessible and it belonged to i« so whenever there was nothing to 
cm all 111 us would go in the forest and eat fruits like her, MB and 
1 U ™’ she says. There were times Marti remembers when she did 
not see grains lor days a, a stretch, hut they all survived for they 
knew that the forest would he there to protect them from hunger 
•IS ,1 had always done. After all. her grandparents had survived rhe 
wots, drought just because of the forest. Bhils ] WV e traditionally 
I ren forest people and rhe tores, provided them sustenance in the 
mrm of fruits like m*w, ten du. her and timber products. it has also 
Iven a major means otl.velihood. The estahlishment of government 
control and that of the Forest Department over the forests 
constituted a major blow to the Bhik 

Whim Marti was 1 4 and had attained puberty, she was married 
tor a good hr, do price. She herself admits that she was not had- 
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looking and could work a lot, two qualities that are required from a 
good wife* Kir Marti':, father, marrying her off meant losing pn 
economic asset. But again, daughters have to he married and so 
Murn was married off to Mongn. j man in Kudiyagaon village, with 
,\ tittle piece of infertile land in his name. Nothing much grew on 
the land, Moreover, Marti was able-bodied and she knew rhar 
needier the\ would work and survive. 

Mam and Motigu started their new Jite with hardships. First, 
a new rew/m (hut) had to be constructed which required money 
icxlI u lot of labour Through hard work and borrowing some money, 
rhe hut was made. Marti and Mnnga then srurred l« Kiting tor work. 
Thev survived on whatever work 1 1 soy gut, as ihe produce irom the 
land was i mh em High lor a mouth n -r two. M( stly, Marl i and Mungu 
used to collect wiiod trinn die forest and sell it in rhe ary. Alter 
selling tin wtkkL they used to buy TibJilu, a very mterioi qualify 
i»r,n i a ■awn lo cuttle, and make l'/iiiJvj(1z.s In mi tr r \\ hen they d hjIJ 
iii «r earn enough from collecting w- m >■ I, they used to eat poor (leaves 
oi wild shrub). 

As rime passed, Marti gave birth to four children (two sons 
and i wo daughters)- When the children were young, the whole 
family made it a habit ro survive on nitiik? and jntujri. Now it was 
not only two of diem, there were more mouths to teed without 
m, ire workable hands, Marti Ei Id ns that eating irunlo w as not healthy 
as ar led to constipation, and their stomachs would hurt so much 
rhat they could not even get out or bed. Ai such times, rhe whole 
ramily used to drink lot cut' water so that their stomachs got cleared. 
Despite knowing that jiu-uin and ttitiHn were had for health, Marti 
o ill gave them to everyone. After all, something had to he eaten. 
For 14- 1 5 years, mujiu w as their staple diet. Marti said that she and 
her husband did not ied had about earing it as they had such UkhJ 
all their lives, but what up-ci them was their children earing it and 
complaining that their stomach hurt while trying to urinate or 
defecate. 

At the rime w hen her children w ere growing up, Man A 
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reputation as a witch also starred growing. It ail started as a very 
rn vial issue Marti had given fodder to her neighbour’s goers. After 
a tew days, all the goats died. It was the first incident, a small one 
that would have heen forgotten, had the neighbour not been 
convinced that it was she who had cast an evil eye. The real reason 
Wils a hnd Jis P ute between Mam and her neighbour, who went 
and told the whole village about the evil eye story. Marti, who rill 
now was earning a meagre income hy working as a labourer in the 
held, was avoided because of her H evil eye. 

Still, Marti worked as a daily labourer whenever she could get 
work. Life w as difficult but. with rime, the villagers Waned forgetting 
about her being a witch. After all, it had been three yean since the 
gears had died and nothing untoward had happened or had been 
done hy Mart! since then. She was once again being invited for 
weddings and other social occasions. But then one day Marti went 
to fetch water from the well. It w a5 a well that she did not visit 
1 )ix * n ' hut 1 ^ wcl] ™ ar h ^r house had nearly dried up in the summer 
so there was no option, Marti did not talk ahout this episode, but 

fetching water from the other well turned our to be disastrous for 
her. 

After one day, the water in the well turned foul and Marti was 

blamed for it. The spell that had taken three years to fade was 

hack. Marti again became the one with evil eye. This got aggravated 

when she went to visit her nephew who was very sick and died 

three days after she visited him. What amazed us the most was thar 

everybody knew that her nephew was going to die, there was no 

way he would have escaped his death, hut still the blame fell on 
her. 

Around the same time, there was talk in the village that the 
government was going to build a reservoir to make the village lush 
and green. However, the village never became lush and green; instead 
it led to dispossession of land for her anJ the villagers. Marti, like 
whets in her village, lost the little hit of land that she had. In place of 
it, they were given land on a mountain slope where nothing grew. 
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Left with mt option, Martfs two sons and her husband went 
to work in Gujarat. Soon the sons were able to earn enough to give 
bride price and they got married. The daughters were also married 
at a young age, Martins husband Monga also knew that his wife was 
being slowly branded dulunc He was also lien ring the brunt of being 
taunted and asked : l \Vhat is your wife is going to do next?' On 
many occasions, the villagers told him to abandon her and marry 
again ns he was just 4*3 years of age- 

Once Marti’s sons and daughters were married, she thought 
her life would he easier as there would he only two mouths to feed. 
She thought Monga could work in the fields and she etui Id collect 
wood. However, no work came their way because of Iter ‘evil eye.' 
Marti’s expectations for a better life did not get fulfil ted. One of 
her sons migrated to Gujarat with fits wife, while the other son and 
his wife, who stayed hack, were too poor to support them. Days 
and nights of hunger coupled with social exclusion were hack for 
M arti and Monga. 

Monga, who till then had nor blamed Marti, started doubting 
her. It was more to do wirh rhe disillusionment and being called 
dakun fat puii’ (husband of a witch) that made him hitter. The result 
was rhat Monga stopped going to work: he simply sat in the house 
the whole day. Marti now was uxi old, hut slid struggled to keep 
herself and her husband from starving. The only option left was to 
go ro the forest at nights and fetch wood, Marti started going to the 
forest in the dark nights, with an axe in her hand, when the moon 
was not visible. She used to cut wood all night and hide it in the 
forest. The next morning, she used to go again and get the wood in 
small bundles hidden inside grass. Once the wchkI was safely in the 
bouse, Marti then burnt it to rum it into coal. She said: ‘I could not 
carry wood to the city, as it is very heavy. Coal is much lighter ro 
carry and i^ell in the market. 1 

For Marti, going to the forests in the night was a question of 
livelihtKKl and getting two decent meals. But the villagers construed 
the whole issue in an entirely different manner which went on to 
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reinforce Marti’s. imsiKe as a witch. Marti, in their stories, was 
depicted as a Woman who had killed *oats, made the well p, dr, 
and killed her nephew. What would she be doing in the forests on 
Lhrk t lights except black magic. 11 

VK hen we asked Marti why the villagers saw her as someone 
VI Efferent,’ she just laughed and told us something ehnf Winded 
mu- (« »r uomen all over Hie world, "hrifcn our aum panmd in a jo 

^ mann » fcnn ^ (Who likes a woman dm whatever 

want*.). Marti did not pay much attention tn what people said, 

w hun ^ r was htT ma '“ voneum. Old and weak, Marti kept on 
idling coni. Her husband ah, , gradually darted working. Marti said 
that probably that was one ot the !x‘sr times for her; both her 
husband and she were earning, anii her son who was in Gujarat 
used to Send money, even if irregularly. .She roll I us pointedly that 

,K rllilt []mc ' r hev had mo pairs oh iew clothes and them was alw ays 
grain in '.rock for one month. 

Utiy day, Marti got the news that her son and daughter-in - 
' 1 W| " ' Wi1 ' s expecting a baby; were o miing from Gujarat, Nl >ngu 

and Marti were overjoyed. It wat going rnhe their first grandchild. 

I he daughter-in 'law was too weak when she arrived and needed a 
ot cate. Marti sold her kandla so that her hahu (daughrer-in- 
law) g n nutritious fluid, milk and fruirs. Bur m spite of- the care, 
rlie daughter ivkw developed an infection and died. 

M;mi says that her da ugh ter- in daw's death broke her. She 
had not even cried that much whi n her own daughters % it married 
nnd left her house. Hnpilfed in her own sorrow, Mam did not know 
that this death was also being credited to her and this rime nor 
only by the villagers, hut also by her own relatives. The situation 
was so had that Marti could nor even go nut * if her house as people 
had started telling her not to come near their houses. If a house 
had .1 new daughter -sn daw or a child was bom, Marti was told 
categorically noi td show her ‘inauspicious face’. Marti’s husband 

passed away i year ago ot tuberculosis and again it was attributed 
to Marti, 
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Mam is beyond all taunts and exclusionary practices. A tough 
woman from the beginning, she does not want to have any relations 
with the villagers, She says: l Vi'iiy should I mlk to them? No one 
needs me and I do not need them.' However, what upset her most 
is thin her own people starred doubting her: her hush:m< I, her -sons, 
and her second daughter-in-law; At present, Marti’s status is rhar 
. ir a Aikan as well as a nickii (widow). Her sons J< 1 not help her: arts! 
she does not expect much, except that somebody dumb! fetch water 
lor her from the well, 

Marti tells us quite openly r har most days she is able to ear 
one meal. When the times are really had, even though she is 
unwanted, Marti goes to her relative' 1 and daughters' houses to ask 
tor food. Towards the end of the interview, Marti said: ‘Lets see 
how long l live: once my bxly stop? moving, I will nor he able to 
make Cicil, and ilicn I will starved 

2 * Rumtlu 

\ 'uni a year ago, Kamila w as a married woman with five children. 

I ier family comprised her husband, three son?, two of whom were 
,ir rending school, and two daughters, ol whom one was married. 
However, in .1 short span of . ne year, Ramila l^r her husband, and 
he ca 1 ne pi Kir I h 1 1 igs were 1 1 ever easy and jod for Ra 1 ni I a , but nor 
*0 bad either. With one daughter married, two sons tn school and 
one >m all .v in to look after, and her ItiohunJ working in Gujarat, 
nmney was thin, hut nor absent from the house. 

There were muo when Kamila and her husband thought thev 
would die in poverty like their forefathers. Dhanji, her husband, 
vui.s working m the city jmt b > ensure char they did not end up like 
i ’titer" and, to that end, lie had opened a hank account in which 
they put 1 wo hundred rupees every month without fail. 

Kamila and Dhanjt wore file products of long-drawn poverry 
and hunger. As children, both Rami I a and Dhanjt used to graze 
cattle in the day, and, in the afternoon, ear whatever they could 
find in the h Test, A prominent childhood memory in Rami las mind 
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is that as a child, she did not have clothes. She owned just one 
piece of doth which she wrapped around herself. Ramila said even 
during those times when everybody was poor, it was embarrassing 
for her to wrap a lit rle piece of doth around her body. But she also 
knew that her mother was a widow and could not afford much. 
Dhanji '$ life also followed the same pattern, the only difference 
being char he did not own any clothes save for an underwear While 
Ram da had a mother, Dhanji had no parents. He was brought up 
hy his brothers, though not as their bkxxf bur like an unpaid servant* 
He only got two meals a day and one piece of clothing for the 
whole year. 

When Ramila hrst heard about her marriage to Dhanji, she 
weis happy as hy that rime Dhanji had started working in Gujarat. 
She thought she was getting married to a man who worked in the 
dry and wore pants and shirts, Ramila and Dhanji were married 
without much fanfare in a ceremony to which the whole village 
contributed. Soon after rhe marriage, Dhanji went hack rn Gujarat 
for work. He knew thar he could not stay for long in the village as 
working was more important now that he had a wife to Kxik after. 
By the time Dhanji returned front Gujarat, Ramila was pregnant 
with their first child, 

Sexm a pattern was established in their lives. Like most other 
able-bodied men in the village, Dhanji used to migrate in summers 
and in winters stayed back in the village to cultivate the lirrle piece 
of land which they owned. If the drought spared the land, and the 
yield was gixxl. there was fond for two to three months. Migration 
to Gujarat hns been a long tradition in Dungarpur due to lack of 
employment opportunities and infertile land. Most men and some 

women migrated on a seasonal basis to Gujarat, and Dhanji was no 
different. 

IGmtfa and Dhanji were content that their childhood was 
not being replicated in the lives of their children. The children 
went to school, gor food twice a day, and had iwo pairs of clothes: 
something that Ramila and Dhanji never got. It was soon time to 
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get their elder daughter married. She: had reached the age of 14, 
and if not married soon, her prospects of getting a gtxxl groom 
would diminish- Dhanji had saved enough money to get her elder 
daughter married. Though it was a simple wedding, at least he did 
not have to ask for ctamdu (contribution) from the villagers. 

Ramila thought that with one daughter married and her sons 
:n schools, there was only one daughter to marry oft and that was 
still a long time away. C hie day, the villagers came hick with the 
news that her husband had died while Jigging a well in Gujarat. 
Kamila was not able to see her husband's body; his younger brother 
cremated him in Gujarat, For li few days, Ramila was not able to 
believe dial she had lost her husband. She believed that Dhanji 
would eventually come back. 

Too much was at stake for her and that was one of the main 
reasons that at was difficult for her to believe that Dhanji was no 
more. There was not much in the house, since the village was hit 
badly hy fltxsis the previous year. There was no yield; whatever 
they had sowed was washed away. Alter marrying her daughter oft, 
there was no money left. Before going to Gujarat, Dhanji had 
borrowed some money to buy grains and he also needed some money 
ro go to Gujarat. Dhanji had also sold Kamila's jewellery for 700 
rupees. The leftover grains lasted for a lew days, but once the last 
rites had been performed, which meant feeding the whole village, 
nothing was left. Though the villagers helped with grains for a few 
days, Ramila knew that she would have to start working soon. 

Ramila s only consolation was that she had a piece of land 
which she thought she might sell or cultivate. But as fate would 
have it, her elder brother-in-law took it on the pretext that she 
would not he able to cultivate it on her own and that it would 
become Inrren. Ramila went ro her mother's house. Though her 
mother managed to give her 20 kilograms of inferior grain thar she 
has stored from her BPL quota, Ramila was not offered a permanent 
place to stay. With small children, it was difficult tor Ramila to 
work, hut whenever she got the opportunity, she undertook manual 
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latynir. Rwd remained the most preying issue given that it was not 
only herself that she hail to feed hut also four children. Though 
sometimes the children used to get one meal in school, there was 
nor enough to feed them properly in the night. 

It was difficult for her to send all her children to school now, 
and after much deliberation, Ramil* took her elder daughter out of 

|’ ctinoL lt WoM **<* “ r iJy save expenses hut she could also help 
her in collecting wood from the nearby forest and making feWa 
from cowdung so that more money could he earned hy selling it in 
die market. Making hand a meant looking for cowdung all the rime, 
as Ramila did not have her own cattle. So, for half the Jay, Ramita 
and her daughter kept searching for cowdung. At times, collecting 
cowdung led to skirmishes, and at such times Ramila cried and 

told us that even collecting the waste of cows led to fights, hur she 
still had to search for it. 

Despite the hardship and intense labour, it was difficult to 
keep the hearth burning, hut this was not Ramila’s central concern. 
Her main worry was to return the money rhat she had earlier 
borrowed. Now that her husband was not alive, people had starred 
asking for their money hack - In between sobs, Ramila said; H I would 
have returned the money somehow, hut it was so cruel to ask for it 
immediately after his death. Where will I get it from?' Hounded by 
moneylenders, Ramila knew that the time had come when her eldest 
son, aged nine, had to become the 'man’ of the house and start 
earning. Moreover, sending him to school was becoming 
unaffordable. Kamila’s eldest son now works in Gujarat as a cotton 
picker. Often, she cries at night when she thinks about her son and 
worries about what he eats, how he manages on his own. 

In the end, Ramila says: v Mard chain gaya t man rrutdr Uyaa par 
jojah nc fdya voh kmse m aanu? (My husband died, I accepted it; 
but how do I accept the behaviour of my elder brother in law?)! 
She feels betrayed by him. Not only is the land nor hers now, hut 
also rite money that the sarpanch got her from the NFBS (Rs. 
10,000) has been taken by him, allegedly for safe -keeping. At 
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present, Ramila works under the NREGS, hur her main worry is 
what will happen after 100 days, 

3. Ramil 

The fust time we met Rama, he was apprehensive about talking to 
us. He told, us point blank: 'Everybody knows that I am poor and 
what is there in a poor man's life to know about, except that I am 
also partially deaf and blind?' On a little prodding, Rama said that 
he was 'leading a good life/ yet his home and his clothes told a 
different story, one woven around poverty, disability* exclusion and 
hunger. We next met Rama by chance, in one of his weaker 
moments. This time he was in a meditative mood and the first 
sentence that he uttered was: 'There is just 3 kilograms of makai 
left in my house and there arc four mouths to be fed. Maybe 1 
should sell my two goats.' 

Rama was not bom with visual and hearing impairments. It 
was a spate of misfortunes that made him partially deaf and blind. 
Rama’s parents had passed away early in life, leaving him and his 
three brothers orphaned. He has no memory of his parents, hut he 
says char they were not very poor and had a small piece of land, 
which was later taken away hy his paternal uncles. When his father 
tiled. Ids brothers were barely teenagers and were saddled with the 
responsibility of taking care of five -year- old Rama. The brothers 
brought up Rama as best as they could, hut it was a life of utter 
impoverishment. The brothers were barely able to manage food to 
sustain themselves, hut they tried their best to feed Rama, 

School was out of question, and Rama says that at that time, 
only rich children attended school. About food, Rama says that 
though ir was not lavish, most rimes there was food in his stomach. 
He remembers distinctly that one meal everyday consisted of puar 
loddfKJi (interior fond made hy dry leaves of shrub) and the other 
meal was that of mti and chillies. 

Til the age of 10, life for Rama went on a set pattern, one 
meal of puar. kodra or muiJh and, if lucky, the next meal of mdkoi 
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roft t but interspersed were Jays without fond, Jays of gnawing 
hunger. This was also the age when, for the first rime, Rama was 
initiated into working as a child labourer. The money was very litrle, 
hut he had food for two meals a day, 

R;m-ia tell til though he lias no recollection of his ailment. The 
Impact of rhe disease was that he gradually started going deaf in 
one ear. Since there w as no money in the house, going to a proper 
doctor was our of the question, and, therefore, Rama’s brothers 
med traditional remedies to treat him. When there was no 
improvement, he was taken to the hospital hut by that time the 
harm was done. Still, Rama did not lose hope and kept on working. 

One day Rama heard that some people from his village were 
going to Gujarat to work in a mill. He felt that if he went with 
them, he would have better opportunities to earn some real money, 
and so he went with them. In the mill, Rama used to work for 14 
hours as much as any grown up man dtfj—hur the wages that he 
was given were half of an adult male’s. Stiff this was the first time 
Rama had seen money The sheer touch of money made him fed 
happy and powerful. His only thought was that finally the days of 
impoverishment and hunger were over Rama was paid for rhe first 
month, hut when he went to ask the tWedar (contractor) for his 

pending salary of one month, what he gor in return was the loss of 
his job. 

Without a job, Rama came hack to his village. His faith in the 
city was shaken and he decided never to go hack, Rama grazed 
cattle and took up any work that was offered to him hack in his 
village. Soon he realised rhat food and casual work were not enough. 
After all, one day, like his brothers, he had togcr married and bring 
a bride home, for which he needed to pay a hride price. Also, he 
thought that since he was grown up, he should return a little hit of 
what his brothers had done for him. 

The thought that being penniless, he would not he able to get 
m rimed kept haunting him. Being partially deaf was also a problem. 

By this time, all his brothers had settled. Rama was also getting 
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older; must boys his age in the village were already married- Again, 
Rama was left with no choice hut to go to Gujarat. This time Rama 
went with the firm determination to save money. Saving money 
meant eating one rime a day, and sometimes his food comprised 
only rniisred iridlufj flowers and pods, At rimes, Rama went wit hour 
food. He only had a cup of tea so that the maximum amount of 
money could be saved. 

Three months of hard work and irregular meals fulfilled Rama's 
dream of mar riage. At the age of 20, he got married to Vali, a woman 
who was not beautiful but was ‘hardy as a buffalo, 1 who could work 
all day without complaining. 

With the money rhat was left, Rama made a hut for himself 
and Vali, as he now could nor sleep in his brother’s courtyard. In 
the initial years, life was smooth for Rama and Vali; Rama had a 
hut, ei wife and also some cattle (given to him by his brother when 
be made a separate hm tor himself). Rama also had a daughter. 
However, Rama slowly started losing his eyesight and was diagnosed 
with tuberculosis. Though medicines were tree, the t t.*s t of travelling 
to Pungarpur (the nearest city) was too much tor him to hear Rama 
did not want money to he spent on the medicines hut Vali was 
determined that the treatment should go on. Like in the life of any 
poor person, selling assets seemed to he the only way. First went 
the oxen * then his wife's jewellery; and in the end went the goats. 

The medication went on tor three years, and with it started 
days of hunger and utter impoverishment, Vali started to do casual 
labour in the fields to sustain the family These are the three years 
that Rama remember* by what was sold in which month and how 
many days Ivis wife did not eat. Eventually; he was cured of 
tubercuh>s.!s hut his eyesight could not be restored. He was now 
both Hind and deaf 

Raniii had lo sirari working again, and this rime Vali also came 
and started working with him. Every Jay, both of them would go in 
search of work and they took whatever work w’sis offered to them, 
The hearth was kept burning* though with great difficulty. In such 
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cnttca] rimes, Vali gave birth to a daughter and one more son. 
Having a son was a joyous occasion for both of them, hut sons are 
not like daughters; they have to be sent to school. 

So now there were three children in the house and five 
mouths to he fed. Also, work was becoming scarce. Rama says: 
‘When there are so many able-bodied people to choose from, why 
would anybody choose me? 1 For Vali, getting work was 
comparatively easy but she also had a newborn child to look after. 
Hunger was again becoming a way of life and Vali was tirej of 
telling the children that they would get proper food the next day. 
With no option left, Rama sent his elder daughter to work. The 
first day when his daughter returned from work, Rama cried 
bitterly, saying this was neither her age to work nor l>e burdened 
by the duties of the house. 

Gradually the situation improved, and there was food in the 
house. But then Rama's younger son got jaundice. More money 
was needed so Vali started working again, leaving the newborn child 
m the care of her younger daughter. Ryma remembers those days 
and says rhar the situation was so bad that they did not even have 
the money to buy radon from the ration sh(?p, 

Ramas elder daughter had also reached a marriageable age; 
she was 14 and had to he married soon* Tie immediate problem, 
however, was from where to ger the money for it. He knew that he 
could rely on his community for rice and wheat, but he did not 
know in mi where to get money for other expenses. Seeing no other 
option, Rama asked the villagers to donate money for his daughter's 
marriage. It has been seven years since his daughter got married, 
and Rama still does not get work, He was given work under NREGS 
hut the others starred saying: Rauu tame foaydti Jjh tnim 

imi (Rama’s getting work because he is blind). 

4, Muttf 

J As long as I remember. I've been poor and alone.' These were the 
words with which Mani started to tell us about her lite. One look at 


Mani told us she had led an extremely difficult life. Her struggle 
with poverty and life had numbed her emotions so much that she 
talked about her own life as though it were that of a stranger’s, 

Mani told us she was given in marriage by her father to a 
mentally disabled man, She had not wanted to get married to him. 
When she mid her father this, lie dismissed the groom’s condition 
as a mere bout of madness. The real reason, however, was different. 
According to Mani, her father was ton pi>or to find an a hie groom 
lor her. Also, he thought that marrying her oft to a mentally unstable 
person was better than keeping her at home and feeding one more 
mouth. 

After marriage, life became more difficult, as she not only had 
to take tare of herself but also a mentally challenged husband. She 
naively believed rhar her husband would be cured if someone got 
him rid of the evil spirits that possessed him. When she started 
interacting with her husband’s brothers and their wives, it seemed 
thin they wanned her husband to remain mentally challenge as 
otherwise the family land would have to he divided again, Mani 
also noticed that her husband’s brothers did not let go of any 
opportunity to insult her husband. To get rid of the evil spirit in her 
husband, Mani tried to get him cured through the local ojha. 
Gradually, the husband, to whom she did not want to get married 
to and disliked, was now her responsibility, and Mani had started 
caring for him. While talking about her husband, Mani told us: l It 
is easy to take insult when it is directed towards you, but not when 
it is directed towards your husband, who, because of his disability, 
cannot answer hack mi id keeps smiling.' 

In the Rlul community, a newly married man and his wife stay 
in a new hut, but Mani and her husband lived with the whole family. 
For Muni, each day started with taunts: 'This mad man cannot 
work and now lie luid got a wife who is also a burden for us. 1 Mani 
felt humiliated and cried, hut never answered back. At times, Mani 
noticed that two kinds of food were prepared in the house, one for 
the family and the other lor her and her husband. Their meal 
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consisted ofritari nut and chillies. Later, she was given one sack of 

jfJU'im and told to cook for herself and her husband. She still did 
an »r complain. 

One day, however, things went out of control, when all the 
three brothers came together and heat up her husband, accusing 
him of stealing their money. That day Mani decided to mate a hut 
for herself and her husband and stay separately Once they moved 
out of her brother-in-law's house, her husband graduallv started 
getrii^g ’normal 1, (that is why Mani firmly believes that the brothers 
had east a spell on him). He started taking cattle for grazing; and 
collecting wood, Mani also started working as a casual labourer, 
Mani gave birth to two daughters. After the hirth of her 
second daughter, her husband's mental condition started 
deteriorating. After a prolonged illness, interspersed with bouts 
of mental instability, her husband died. Soon after, her brother- 
in law threatened to kill her if she did not leave the house. One 
day, they came to her hut and threw away all her belongings. In 
the dead of the night, fearing for her daughters' lives and her 
own, she ran away to her maternal village. Once there, Mani's 
brother* though nor very welcoming, accepted her and gave her a 
httle piece of land on which she made a hur for herself. With two 
daughters aged two and three, life was bound to be difficult. There 

was no financial support. Her brother was too poor to support her 
in any manner. 

As a temporary arrangement, Mani sold whatever jewellery 
she had, hut she knew it would not last long. Ultimately she had to 
find some way of supporting herself and her two daughters. She 
starred collecting wixvl from the nearby forest and selling it in the 
marker. It she had some spare time, she made brooms from khajur 
leaves. For Mani, it was the hardest rime of her life; taking her two 
small daughters, one barely able to walk, to the forest to collect 
w - Hh * l iru,m hurdle was selling it in the market, for which she 

had to traverse a distance of seventeen kilometres on foot. It also 
meant that she had to get up at four am and walk all the way to 
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Dungnrpur. Since the distance had to be covered on foot* Mani 
had to leave her daughters alone in the house. 

Until this point, Mani was telling her sr< iry as a mere spectator. 
She broke down and said; 'You cannot even imagine what 1 went 
through ■ > After regaining composure, she continued in the s*ime 
rone: 'When I used to come back in the evenings* sometimes I 
could hear my younger daughter wailing from afar because of hunger, 
hut my elder daughter used tv wait patiently with an empty stomach. 1 
If rhe sale of wood was good (especially in winters), Mani used to 
buy wheat and ma/ah, though not for making rotis hut raubn. a 
broth t >f nruiLai flour ;md water, in which !e>s inuJdii is consumed but 
it gives the feeling of fullness. Sometimes she also made intis and all 
three of them ate it with chillies: a food that was considered a feast 
by them, Rice was unreachable tor them, so it was only during 
communal and social gatherings that her daughters got to eat it. 
However, in had times* especially for summers, Mani used to collect 
[nuir (leaves of a wild shrub that are eaten in times of scarcity) and 
make buUr*M to he eaten with chillies. Sometimes they even had to 
do with bam (a kind of wild shrub) that had to he roasted and 
eaten. On occasion* when there was no food in rhe house* her 
brothers used to give her some mukdi. Mani had only been telling 
us what her daughters ate. When we coaxed her to tell us what she 
ate, she merely laughed and fold ns that she ate whatever was lett, 
which sometimes meant nothing. l l have h*st count ot how many 
days l went without food,' she said. 

Times were difficult hut gradually they passed. Her daughters 
were old enough to help her and they also used to collect wood ns 
well as make brooms Seeing her daughters grown up was, on otic 
lund, a respire for her, hi it, on the oilier, it was also a reminder that 
they needed to get married soon. With sheer will and determinat u m, 
she got both her daughters married. Her only condition was that 
her sons-in-law should he of sound mind. Mani had done her hit, 
bur in rhe process there is no money left with her and she is also 
burdened by the debt that she incurred during the marriages. Her 
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only conation is that she only has to care about herseIf whlch 
means she can stay hungry and live with a single piece of clothing. 

It has been forty years since Mani has been staying in her 
maternal home. We asked whether her daughters help her, to which 
Man. sard: I , rat, ally thought that they would help me in my old 
age. But when I was not able to help my mother, how can they?’ 
Man, then told us that both her daughters are very poor and she 

has even kept her elder daughter’s son with her because she is not 
abJe to reed many mouths, 

. * he s,i11 fcett P s lonltil * fee work so that she can eat one meal a 
day. Most times, she has to heg for work but she says in a matter-of- 

act rone: ‘Kya W t/jm (tl kkorah lutipar f*, ke lry e koma bodxa ho! 
(What to do? 1 lose my honour in rhe process, hut [ have to eat) 
Her only con solar, „n is that she gets an old age pension and 10 
i ‘'grams of free grain from the Rajasthan government. When no 
•>od ,S available in the house. Mani drinks black tea and boiled 
water so that she feels that her stomach is full 

5. Punja and JPuju 

‘A person ages when ho gets broken, no, by W m my w ond 
” ha, seen’. Punja and Puja are above sixty years of age. 

heir faces are marked by wrinkles, and their feet badly torn by the 
hard work theyVe done all their lives. 

** w^L 115 tl> Sit lvncatl1 a t3m£,rinJ free while he went 
to call ft*,. Without any apologies, Punja told us that the hut was 

too small and try, full of things, so there was no place to sit inside. 

He then told us that even he and his wife only use it in winters, and 

tor that they had to takeout half their belongings. We were intrigued 

okmnv what rlie belongings were. A glance inside rheir hut showed 

us not hang but some vessels for makingfood, an old. weather-beaten 

s/udu (blanket) and a rope line on which two pieces of clothing 
were hanging. 

The earliest memories that Punja has are of going to school, a 
ranty in those tunes as only the children of rich people went to 
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schtNil. Punjab mother was horn in poverty and wanted her children 
to study and do well in life. The children (all six of them) were 
aware of the importance of education and also the privilege of 
being the first in their faht (the Bhil hamlet) to go to school. Punja 
told us that in those times, there were very few schools and he and 
his younger brothers had to walk a long way to reach school. They 
were aware how hard their mother was working to be able to send 
jhem to school. 

While Punja was studying in class six, his mother tell down 
from a tree and suffered multiple fractures in her legs. Though the 
injury was not very serious, she mother could not walk for twelve 
months. With his father already dead and his mother injured, there 
was no one to take care of the younger siblings and earn money to 
feed everyone. Punjab family also had no land. So the iorest was 
the only means of survival for them. For lew day's, Punja collected 
whatever he could from rhe forest, hut it was not enough to feed 
the whole family. Also, money was needed so that his mother could 
be treated. With no alternative left, Punja left school and went to 
Ratanpur (a small town nearby) to work as a labourer. He used to 
get Rs, 10 daily for digging a well, a tough job for a young child. In 
the evening, he used to come hack and go to the forest with his 
two brothers to collect wfW and some eatii hies. 

When there was no work available, the only source bit income 
was collecting wood and then walking all the way to the nearest 
town in the night to sell it. After selling the wood, be could barely 
afford to buy one kilogram ofmiduii, Punja still remembers he was 
always in a hurry to return home with the makai as he knew 
everybody at home would be hungry. When there was no food 
available, they had to rely onpwar, fiotrw, kotfra and fcuiti (different 
varieties of wild shrub) for food. During sue It times, r aabri was the 
only food item that was available to them. Punja says: 'It was such 
a hard time for me that l was even scared of falling sick]' 

Kventually, Pun j a s brothers grew- up and his mother was well 
enough to share the burden of work. Soon Punja got married to 
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Puja p who was from a slightly better-off family. Once they were 
married, Punja thought life would not be very' difficult as the two 
of them would work and earn money. He wanted to make sure bis 
children would not suffer hi, fare. Immediately after their marriage, 
il was decided that Punja should have his own hut and take care of 
hr- family. Hie more Punja tried to get work, rhe more difficult it 

became for him to get it. The only alternative was to continue 
collecting wood from the forest. 

Historically; the Bhils had stayed in the forests and almost 
treated them as their own property. However, after independence, 
the forests were declared as reserved property and villager, were 
particularly barred from entering it. Punja, tor whom the forests 
were an integral part of life, could not understand the new rules 
and paid dearly for it. Once lie and his wife Pup went to the forest 
to collect wood and harm grass. Unfortunately, Pup was caught by 
rhe forester. They had to pay a fine of fifty rupees for which Pi.ja's 
kudh (necklace) had to he sold off. Fur three days, borli the husband 
and wife slept hungry. Puja even fainted because of' hunger. 

W hen Puja's father came ro know about the incident, he took 
Puju with him. After a few days, Punja went ro his fathers n-law's 
house to bring her hack, bur he was insulted by the father-in-law 
who to] d him: "Nanga andmi, men heri fco lene kaiw ad Ka ya m, meti 
bucctu bhuk se r mirjayegi' (Naked man, why have you come to take 
my daughter? With you, she will die of hunger). Rut Puja intervened 
and told her father that she wanted to go hack with Punja. 

Hie incident had shaken Punja so much that he decided to 
migrate to Gujarat for work, which later became a pattern with 
him. There was now enough food for the two of them. Also, Puja 
gave birth to a girl child. Punja was not very happy about it, and 
hoped that his next child would he a boy. Three years passed and 
still there were no more children, Punja n*>k Puja to a hospital 
where the doctor told him that she would not he able to have 
more children. Even after spendings Jut of money on medication 
for which Punja had to take credit, Pftja could not conceive, Punja 
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was lien rt broken, he knew that his daughter would have to he 
married off and they would be all alone in their old age, 

For their daughter's marriage, Punja went back to Gujarat. 
Use desire to marry their daughter in a better house was so strong 
that Punja and Puja voluntarily started earing less and inferior 
quality grain. Both of them switched to eating nuiifo that was very 
difficult r- 1- digest and often led ro pain in the lower .stomach and 
constipation Their dream of getting the daughter married in a 
nice house was fulfilled. They were even able ro give her a bed, 
quilt, mat tress, and jewellery for the wedding. Once the daughter 
was married, Punja and Puja were not just left penniless hut were 
also burdened with debts from many people in the village, Old age 
was near and they also had to arrange for repaying the loans taken 
for their daughters wedding. Once again, the process of hack- 
breaking work started. Even when there was work available, both 
Punja and Puja could do heavy work, and days of hunger returned, 
Despite i heir fear of going into the forests, Punja again started 
collecting wood. Put by then the situation had changed, and due 
ro new means of a Hiking, wood had less value. The forests had 
also got so depleted that there wasn't much to he found. Half of 
what they earn goes in repaying the loan taken for their daughter's 
wedding, after which there is very little left for food. Sometimes, 
when no food is available and hunger is mo much to hear, ftttar is 
eaten for days; there is not even money to have maktti chapatiU. 
When hunger becomes unbearable, they ask their neighbours for 
food. Neither Punja nor Puja get old age pensions. Even if they are 
able to save some money by selling wood, they have to buy their 
ration at a higher price since they do not have a BPL card. 

What hurts them most is the betrayal hy their daughter, who, 
after her marriage, came just twice to visit them. When she came 
for the first time, Punja was so excited that he made a kham (wooden 
bed) for her husband in rhrec days so that they did not have to 
sleep on the fit Kir. Rut now she never comes and it seems to them 
rhat’they never had any daughter. Puja says that they never 
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expected any financial help from her. Only if she would tome to 

Visit them at time*, it would make them feel somebody was there 
ft>r them. 

6. 5fuanJttir 

Shankar starts narrating his life hy saying: 'It is not the people of 
the village who exclude me as much as my own brothers. They 
keep saying Mo ten: h , mum daige’ (‘Broken man, we will kill 
you'). They are the same brothers with whom I have lived and who 
are my own. My own family has severed blood ties and now they 
have come down to violence because of mere greed and my 
powerlessness.’ The early part of Shankar’s life was spent working 
so that Ins parents anJ siblings didn't go to bed on an empty stomach. 
However, gratitude faded away with time. 

We met Shankar Manaat in his home, a brown hut. A gate 
inside the house was enough for us to realise that this house must 

™ ve st?e11 3 ^ tter ^YS- of a better past lay scattered, 

overshadowed hy an impoverished present. We could see a hmken 
Mmg (a wooden hed), and some old calendars; hut along with 
these, we also saw torn clothe, and weather-beaten utensils. It was 

3 of a Person who had once migrated to the city in 

search of labour, 

Shankar told us that his parents used to sell wood, and were 

able to earn enough to buy one or one and a half kilograms of 

gram, which had to he equally distributed. The family comprised 

six people Elnd the grain was too little, so he never ever got mure 

than half a tori, hut the forest was there to take care of his food 
needs. 

In spite the hardships faced by them, Shankar's parents sent 
him to school where he studied rill das six. Shankar, while narrating 
his growing up years, told us that: 'when children grow, so does the 
stomach. But the quantity of food sometimes remains the same/ To 
sustain themselves, after coming hack from school, all the children 
used to graze cattle. Learning to earn his own living became a lesson 


learnt very early for Shankar. Also, there was no other resort except 
dying of hunger, which is too slow a poison which the body takes in 
bit by bir, leaving a gnawing pain in the stomach. 

It was rime lor Shankar to take on more responsibilities. As 
the eldest son, he had a duty towards rhe family. Thus, Shankar 
went to work in Gujarat. Before going, Shankar had given much 
thought ro rhe decision and had eventually decided in favour of it. 
Since he had nor been able to study and there wasn’t much food in 
the home, he thought that his working m Gujarat would ease the 
situation. Shankar did not want his family to sleep hungry at nights. 
He also Jtd nor want his brothers to become like him; an uneducated 
man who succumbed to hunger and poverty. 

In Gujarat, Shankar started working inn hotel where he used 
to get 25 rupees a month (back in 1976), and food. Out of rhis, he 
used to send 20 rupees home lor his father, brother and sister. For 
two years, Shankar worked in a hotel after which he started waking 
in an trnindi (oil extract! on) mi El, The work was very hazardous but 
the money was gixid. He earned twelve rupees a day out of which 
he saved ten rupees daily. Shankar told us with a smile that he 
survived hy eating just tWm in the mornings and evenings- 

The work in the factory whs too excruciating for Shankar. His 
body had become quire weak due to semi -starvation and couldn't 
rake the work anymore. One day, while working he fainted in the 
mill. That day, Shankar decided to go back to working in the hotel 
again. Even though the money was less, he would be safer. Working 
in the hotel also meant that he could cat as much as he wanted for 
free. After a while, he felt ashamed of sending twenty rupees home 
and so he left the hotel and went back to his village. 

For a few months, Shankar liked staying in the village, but he 
realised that his not working in Gujarat was costing his family a lot. 
He could see that the food that was being served was gening less 
and less, and every alternate day it was {hujt Wm/r, Shankar went 
hack to Ahmedabad and once again started working in a hotel. For 
three years, life went on as usual. He got his sister married; the 
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brothers had also grown up Lind nnc of them started working in 
I Hingarpur. In a way Shankar’s burden was shared. 

The monotony of a simple hut happy life was broken by a 
u Lie] i urn of events, Vi liile working in the hotel, one day, a cylinder 
sttn ’ e hurst and Shanka r gni severely burnt. After a long stay in the 
hiispiral. Shankar was hack in the village- Whatever lie had saved 
had been spent in paying hospital bills. t">nce a gain, Jays without 
h hid starred haunting him and ihere were times when there was 
nothing in the house to ear, Eventually came a point when the 
win if family had to go without fix'd tor a day and have only one 
meal on other.v 

Shankar had no choice but to go hack to Ahmedabad. This 
time, he starred working ns a helper in a truck. He was paid 120 
rupees a month* and though lie kepi on sending money home, he 
srtl! saved some of it, and got married. Marriage brought with it 
additional expenses, worries and insecurities. Shankar said: L, If I 
deep hungry for a night, it .s okay. Rut how could I let my wife go 
hungry. He again migrated to Ahmed a had in search of a job. 
This rime he started working with Green Road Transport as a 
helper, His .salary was 350 rupees a month and food, and gradually 
Ins salary increased. Shankar reminisces about that time fondly, 
as only during that time did his family have security and did not 
have to worry about food. He remembers the phase with a wistful 
look in his eyes, remembering his own body, his two hands that 
were capable of working and could provide food and security to 
his family. 

However, life didn't go smoothly for long. In 1994, he met 
wirli an accident in which his hand came under a truck's wheel. 
The driver of the truck took him to Udaipur and left him there. 
In 1 1 Jaipur, he underwent an operation in which three of his fingers 
were severed. His elbow had also been fractured badly m the 
accident so he had to undergo treatment for a longer time. 
Penniless and lying in a hospital, Shankar realised the real 
helplessness of his situation w r hen his wife and daughter came to 
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meet him in I Idaipur after raking money from someone on credit. 
The money was enough for them ro come to t Idaipur, hut they 
couldn’t g« i hack. His wife asked the owner of the agency to give 
her some money mi that she and his daughter could go hack home. 
After much harassment, the employer put them on a truck ro 
rake them hack. In the truck, Shankar's wile w.ls mistreated and 
i he driver molested her. 

After a prolonged silence and with much difficulty, Shankar 
sjulI j disabled person's wile is not mle. Society knows that her 
husband would not he able to support her so they can do anything 
with her and gel may with it. What really sadden* him is that .til 
rh?s h.i] netted in front ol his daughter who was terrified. Shankar 
further mid us that he wanted mg* « hack with his wife ii td J lighter 
hut the owner did not let him go. After seven days, he again went 
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r L > the nwtier and asked fur moneys that he could go hack. This 
time the < met warned him mid t»Id hi,,, never to tome back again. 
After that, fit* loft without any money, 

Note 1994, Shankar lives at home in his village. Since his 
hand is broken and he was the only earning member m his family, 
the V have to live in poverty. As his hand is broken, he dues not get 
muesli work, When we asked him about his brothers, Shankar lust 
smiled and said: ‘When the money stopped coming, evaybodysptit 

, lcft u ' s allftie lhi * wife and two daughters). 1 Life had to gp on, 
Shankar once again started working in a hotel where he used to 
wash glasses, hut since lie could not use his hand, he washed glasses 
by keeping them between his legs for a grip. The hotel owner did 
nor like this, and told him not to crane to work. Shankar is now a 

broken man. Since there is no money at home, he can t send his 
daughters to school, 

Shankar mentioned ibat he had a small piece of land which 
he could have sold and bought some catile, But his land has been 
usurped by his own brothers. If he goes to the ration shop, the 
dealer tells him to come the next day. And when he goes again the 
next day, he is told the same thing He listens and goes hack home 
helplessly. At the end, Shankar just says: 'Some rimes 1 wish I were 
alone. I would have managed somehow. But with a family, it is very 
different. This Hi wali, there was nothing in my house. My daughters 
wanted to eat sweets. Jr is at these times when I fed that i have 
faded my own family/ 

7* Vld i Ha/a 

At the age of forty seven, Vali Haja noticed something different on 
her feet: <* round purplish spot. Her first reaction to it was to ignore 
it as a mere insect bite. Living a life where the most important 
question was how and where to get the next meal of the day did 
not permit one to take into account inane things like a tiny spot on 
one s feet. Moreover, she was already worried about her husband 
who was working hard to cultivate a piece of land which might nor 
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fulfil their hopes for a better future. 

The land which their forefathers had cultivated now lay 
submerged beneath water, beneath big dreams of modernisation 
and mi r ion -building. Earlier, the 'dam officials' had told them this 
was a "miniscule cost for making their village lush and green’ and 
, 1 1 so that the government would provide them a rehabilitation 
package, which turned out to he a piece ot barren land on tire slope 
of a mountain in place of their fertile land in the valley. I he dam 
was built and water was abundant, ns promised. However, the water 
was not meant tor their use, but for people whom they did not 
know and to whom they did not give their land. 

When Vali first saw the land given to them in lieu of her own 
land, iter heart sank. A farmer's daughter, she took one look at it 
and knew that nothing was going to grow there, and times would 
never he the same. Her husband I laja Pamor believed that with a 
lot of hard work and investment, the barren land could he made 
fertile. This dream and determination had been costing them money 
and sweat. Jewellery had already gone and cows had been sold to 
get seeds and fertilisers. Times were so hard that her only son had 
stopped going to school so that he Could he of help. For six months, 
the family arc one meal a day and saved money. Her husband 
believed that money and labour would change the barren land into 
cultivable land. Vali kept pace with her husband's dreams, at least 
on the surface. 

After two months, the spot on her feet had become white 
and other patches appeared as well. This time she thought she 
might tell her husband about it. But seeing him engrossed with 
the land where nothing would grow and all the money and labour 
that would go to waste were his attention diverted, she changed 
Iter mind. Moreover, a few spots nr this age were nor :i grave issue. 
Gradually, in another year Vali started seeing similar spots on her 
hand whilst her feet hud become fully white. She knew that her 
son and daughter had been right in suspecting that she had iWJt 
(leprosy). 
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Viiii vaguely knew that leprosv was a dreaded disease bur she 
practically mi knowledge about it apart from having see mg 
k'fvrs in U Jaipur. She bad noticed that their hands and feet were 
whitL\ without fingers and iocs. Her husband had then told her 
about leprosy. He had also mid her that if was infectious Bur she 
had never given it any thought a parr from that passing moment 
v hei i she had seen lepers. She could nut rememlvr what site felt .it 
that moment, pity or aversion. Gradually, Vali starred having 
JiiiKLilrv in walking; her toes started rotting. She saw her toeshefrig 
eaten tip hy something within her own body, her disease was 
consuming her. Haja r,n>k her m a hospital in Dimgarpur where 
she was officially diagnosed as suffering from leprosy. The doctors 
told lit r tliiii 1 ict hands and feet w-'ill never he the same again hue 
through medicines, the infection could he restricted and stopped, 
bor the second time in half a decade. Vali redoed h>\\ much 
Ik r life bad l lunged I hi *ugh basing their land was me thing w hit h 
1--'diH Kvn in rheir h.n ,J\ they had suffered and lost everything, 
IU i disease took away the Iasi bit of hope. Being u burden io the 
l . • i : 1 1 1 V r r ■ si' which die W;s supposed lobe ,i caregiver was a hard role 
to aeLept, [ Vspirv | fail's hard work, t he land did n ir yield results. 

lafiish '^e 1 »']il\ w hen Haja an 1 his son e " .Id work a.' lab inrers, 
Wnfk was not easy ti'cnme fry so semi sr.trvation ■ -on tinned. 

H. : i|a was distressed nk u r Ins wife’s disc ise hut for him ilv 
ni ’ l|L ‘ important vi'r >rry was bow to t;ei money tor her treatment, 
i I,. i: i sold the only asset left with them, his oxen Valfs jewellery 
already sdd in trying to culnvai. the barren laud. As it was a 
distress sale, he ended up getting only 500 rupee- tor it, which w n 
bertet than nothing. For Haja, this money would buy relief for Vali 
at least for some time. 

1 laja K night medicines f *i !l\i rupee's and he kept the rest of 
the money [nr Imx! ns he was unable m find work,. No one v> r ;o 
b illing re give them, work, fearing that they might h carrying the 
disease. The medicines had ro be bought but he couldn’t think in 
terms of Starving his family also, Vali needed ihv loud t. - take the 
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medicines. Far tier, he had worked as a labourer and Vali had run 
die household by grazing cairle, which supplemented their meagre 
income. Now Vali was unable to walk, leave atone graze cattle. So 
Haja was the '■ole provider tor his faniily. 

hvenruatly. all the money was spent and only 250 grams of 
HLo/uji was left in, the house, The family was near starvation. The 
only option was to send his son, now grown up, to Gujarat where 
he could earn some money to supplement the family income sons 
to help with lit* mother's medicines. Moreover, his sister, who was 
barely eleven, had to be married oft as early as possible. For two 
years, \ ali’s son dutifully kept sending small amounts ot money and 
Vali was treated regularly, hut Iter daughter's marriage was looming 
large. Medicine was taking up lots of money, En this time of crisis, 
Vali dee hied (hut her daughter's marriage should take priority, after 
which half-filled sroniaclis would have to he filled. 

Vali did nor want ro ruin the chances of better lives for tier 
children- At the age of thirteen, Vali’s daughter was married off 
and the son w;is also married within the year. By this time, her 
disease had deteriorated and there was food in the house for two 
menb a Jay. Vali thought chat having a daughter-in-law' would mean 
help with the household chores, bur Linfominatdy she was wrong. 
By the time the son got married, Vali’s leprosy had spread 
dramatically. Her hands and feet had become disfigured. The 
daughter-in-law was so scared ot coming near her that she didn’t 
venture out of the small room which belonged ro her, and even 
kept separate earthen utensils for Vali, Her son also started staying 
away from Iter and her daughter refuse.! to come back from her 
husband's house. 

Soon, her son took his wife and left for Gujarat. It was a relief 
for Vali as die now didn't have to be excluded from her own house. 
She was not caged in her room anymore, hut somehow that didn't 
ease the pain of losing her children, The son who supported them 
rill then by sending some money changed his attitude. I he money 
became less and less, and was sent irregularly- 
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With no money, Haja started working us a casual labourer for 
his and his wife's survival By this time, Vali was not even able to 
ear on tier own or walk. She hail to be bathed and fed. For Haja, 
this was a very difficult situation, because not only had he to look 
all ei himself and his wife, he also had research for work. Returning 
home empty-handed didn’t hurt him as much as seeing his wife in 
rlu- condition she was. Haja was able to feed her in the morning 
bur she couldn't ear in the aftemrxm as there was nobody to feed 
her. Vail's desire ro eat even a simple m was difficult in the given 
circumstances: there was no one to put the rod in her mouth hit by 
hit. Rahri was more convenient to feed. Sometimes, Haja even gave 
her dal and rice when he w-as able to cam a little more money For 
Vali, drinking water when Haja is away for work is a traumatic 
exercise thar takes half an hour. Vali doesn't blame Haja when he 
doesn't e<n>k at home: she knows that there is no food in the bouse: 
not even fiuar or fvr for which one has to go to the forest, collect it, 
dry it and [noil it for long to make rotis or kuUoas. The only feeling 
she has for him is thar of gratitude for taking cure of her and treating 
her wub respect, something which sine doesn't even get from her 
own children, forget about society. 

Vali says it is difficult to sleep at nights as she just keeps lying 
down the whole day. She hates her helplessness, and hates to see 
her husband tired and still cooking for them. Vali herself doesn't 
want to he treated: she is bitter about it and thinks that if she 
would have saved rhe money spenr on her treatment, life would 
have been simpler for her husband. Her life and emotions are 
centred around the man. who has done more for her than anyone 
else, lie only wish she has is of a quicker death. At times when the 
wounds of her feet and hands start festering, the only way that she 
is able u i curb it is by applying acid (HC1). Vali says thar t ezah helps 

her hand as it just burns the wound and offers relief for at least 
some time, 
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8 * Somi 

As a child, Somi used to take the cattle for grazing. When she 
would get hungry, she would eat fwr. However, in summers, fores e 
products were also scarce and often there used to be no grain in 
the house; ar such rimes sleeping hungry was routine. At an age 
when children like to play, Somi was married off to a visually 
impaired man. When we got talking ro her, Somi first said that she 
was too young ro understand what marriage was. Later, she says; 
'We all have dreams and even if we try, we cannot control them.' 

In her dreams, Somi had visualised an ordinary man with a 
little piece of his own land and some cattle; a husband who would 
love her and rake care of her The reality that awaited her was 
quite different- Not only was her husband visually impaired, he was 
also much older than her. He did own a piece of la ltd, but if was 
infertile. On the brighter side, her in daws liked her very much. She 
says: '1 used to work so much that they had to like me.' The family 
was poor bur it did not bother Somi much. In her own words, “Jab 
kitcfi detain i ht.i to iram tdcf mw JtUi" (You only desire for something 
when you have seen it). Since she had not seen any other life in 
which food and clothes were easily available, poverty was the only 
way of living. She says: 'Ir is easier to he poor when you know that 
you are not the only one facing ir and there is somebody to share 
poverty with”. 

Initially, married life for Somi was comparably better and even 
happier. She and her husband made a separate hut for themselves 
and started cultivating the tittle piece of land he owned, but clearly 
it was not enough to sustain them. So Somfs husband, though 
visually impaired, started undertaking odd jobs in the village. 

Somi gave birth to two daughters and a son. Life was going 
smoothly for Somi: there was not much food in the house n hut the 
children never slept on empty stoma efts, They could nor buy new 
clothes for the children, bur they had enough money to buy them 
second-hand clothes. This somewhat smooth flow of life was broken 
by the death of Somi's husband after a prolonged illness. She does 
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not remember the exact year her husband died. What she 
remembers is that the children were still very young, From then on, 
her life has been a steep fall into abject poverty. The soda! exclusion 
that followed was too much lor even Somi to hear, w ho, by her own 
admission, has experienced poverty since she was born, 

Ft^r a few- day’s, Somi was too numb to think about anything 
She still hoped her brothers -indaw would provide her support. Bur 
gradually SL>mi realised that her in-laws were not willing to support 
lier anil her children. The same relatives who had cared for her 
changed overnight. For them, giving food I to her children for a few 
Jays became a burden, Tb support her children, she cried ro take 
on casual work in the village* This was not liked by her in-laws* 
VC henever she w r ent to work, her elder brother-mdaw commented: 
* Ek mar gaya, to doosra kame W (One lias died so site had 
tione in search foe another one). He even went further and spread 
rumoiiRs that she earned money through immoral acts. Somi told 
us thnr when her husband was alive, if was easier tor her to go our 
and work hut not after becoming a widow, ‘ftaand aur rmidi me 
bdfou team amar samfte hdi tog' {People don’t consider much 

difference between a young widow and a prosEttucc), she points 

out. 

Once her husband died, her brothetsdndaw turned her out 
of the hut in w hich she and her husband lived. Alone and with no 
support from relatives, Somi went to live in her maternal village. 
Her parents and brothers made a separate hut for her, after which 
she was left to fend for herself and her children. Leaving her 
husband’s village also meant that she could not claim her husband's 
land {even though ir was too little and infertile}. 

Hie only way for her to make a living and sustain her children 
was through collecting w^xl from the forest illegally, and selling it 
in the adjoining village market. After collecting file wood in the 
dead ot i he night {as there was always the danger of getting caught 
during tile day), it had to be immediately taken to the city of 
I lungarpur for selling. Selling w t *xi, Somi was barely able to manage 
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four to five rupees a Jay, and from this money, she would buy food 
or grain. 

She also used to make brooms from Uhnjar leaves* She even 
used to get henna from the forest and roast it for food. Site retails 
that one time she had fallen sick and there was no food in the 
house. Tire situation was so had that the children had not eaten for 
two days and there was nothing tn the house to cook. Her children 
were very hungry and they were running towards the chulkih (oven) 
hill the time. Somi could not hear the pain of her children and thus 
went into the forest despite her ilbbealrh and collected some wiwxl 
as well as her for her children to eat, Somi was able to look after her 
children, and, as time passed* her children grew up. Getting wood 
from the adjoining forest was becoming difficult, and the Forest 
Department guards had caught her twice and harassed her. 

Left with no option, Somi sent her son ro work as a domestic 
servant at the house of a teacher. She used to take her daughter 
with her to the forest to collect wrxiJ* The son worked in the 
teacher's house for six years She says he used to get food two times 
a day and two pairs of clothes a year. However, understanding the 
irony of sending her only son to work at a school teacher's house 
and nor being able to educate him, Somi says in a defensive tone 
that when food is a rarity; nobody thinks about education* 'Zindd 
rJiegu tabhi to podhega rm? 1 (He can study only if he is alive, right?}. 
But this guilt of not being able to educate her children keeps 
haunting Somi all the time as she kept on repeating rhar her poverty 
was due to her illiteracy, 

In spite of the hardships Somi faced, she is proud of the fact 
that she was able ro get both her daughters married. However, she 
says that has put a huge financial strain on her as s^iciety expects a 
lot of things. Also* Iter brothers were not able to help her as they 
themselves did not have money. It is not the financial difficulties 
and poverry that hurt her: what hurts her most is that even at her 
own daughter’s and son's weddings, she was not allowed to sit near 
the mondc^p* She says that it is only those women who are not allowed 
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rn attend their children's weddings who can understand the pain 
anJ humiliation U it. But then she consoles hereelfhy sayi,* that if 
her being away can make her children's lives better, then it is herrcr 
tor her ti> stay away. Re my a widow also meant hearing raunrs like 
'Hie widow has gone ahead of us,' Losing status as a married woman 
also meant no more credit: 'When my husband was alive, we never 
had any problem in getting provisions on credit A man can per 
credit from anywhere, he can ask many people. Rut with women, it 

is very difficult to get credit. Rrople are nor willing to give credit,' 
she says. 

In weaker moments, she admits that earlier she had thought 
that her son and daughters would look after her. Rut that did not 
happen. She justifies it fry telling herself they are married into poor 
tiimilics, so ‘how can they help,’’ At present, Somi is 7<S but even at 
this age she keeps searching for work She gets a widow's pension 
but it is dearly not enough and she needs to sustain herself through 
other means. Not getting work also means that there is no choice 
of what to ear; whatever is given or what she can afford is what she 
eats: 'AWiir/wl w Widrra hai (After all, I have to ill! my stomach). 

However, it is the nights that are difficult to get by. Insecurity 
about the future keeps her awake all night. In the end, Somi says 
she is dependent on God: 'Whatever He will do to me is acceptable: 
whether making me live or giving me dear!;.' 

9+ Kjcimoid Haja 

The smell that greets one while entering Kamala Huia’s mud hut is 
not the familiar and lingering smell of food being cooked or a 
recently eaten meal. It is that of rotting mokim flowers, which is 
nauseating. Oblivious to the smell of the filth around, Kamala sits 
between earthen pots and pans on one side for brewing alcohol for 
her customers, and cooking vessels on the other side for making 
roris for her children. This contradiction defines Kamala's life. 

Kamala Haja is a young mother whose day starts in an unusual 
manner: by collecting mahua pods from the nearby forest, by no 
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means an easy task, The best ptxta usually fall in rhe night and in 
collect them 4 she lias to get up early in the morning and go to the 
nearby forest, The procedure keeps her tveupied the whole day. 
She knows that even a day's rest would cost her a lots Once the 
pods are collected. Kamala hurriedly returns home to start brewing 
the fioudi so that her customers do not go empty-handed. 

The process is a tedious and dangerous one, anti requires at 
least seven days of preparation, First, collecting irmiWt illegally from 
the forest (now that the forests do not belong to them but to the 
government), rhen soaking it in water for four to five days, and 
after that brewing it for long hours, k is a process that takes most of 
her energy and corrodes her spirit. Earlier, in her lonely moments, 
Kamala used to lacerate herself ahout the whole situations a young 
widow making and selling alcohol to sustain her children and herself, 
Rut now she has stopped worrying about it. There is no time as 
children have to he fed and her old mother-in daw has to be eared 
for. 

Apart from dealing with a rowdy crowd on which depends 
her survival, sometimes Kamala's tamdi is broken by rhe customers, 
some rimes abuses follow and propositions are made. But Kamala 
takes it all in her srride as this is how she is able to ward off hunger 
from her house* However, what hurts her most is when comments 
are made about her young daughter, barely ren years old. 

We ask her why she has chosen this particular profession. 
Belligerently, Kamala replies: ‘Round feo Jcdcm koum deget? Self? sne/tre 
ftui tfadnii doondh Tdhi haC (Who will give work to a widow? 
Everybody thinks she is searching for a man)* Nevertheless* she 
tells us that she initially tried to do honest and hard work to make 
her family survive, hut all her efforts were in vain. She then decided 
to hrew alcohol. 

Faced with near-starvation after her husband's death, grief 
had taken a secondary place in Kamala’s mind* Thea^ was some 
grain left in rhe house hut Kamala knew that it would he over within 
three days. The only way to feed her children was through making 

J" 
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nifoi SO that the grain lasted a few days. Once the grain finished, 
there was nothing left in the house. For another few days, people in 
the Village supported her by giving grain. But the issue that was 
haunting Kamala was how long they would survive on people's 
donations. Left with no alternative. Kamala had to rely on manual 
labour. During the day. she used to work in the fields, and at night 

she used to go and collect wood from the forest for some additional 
income. 

While working sometimes in others’ fields, Kamala could see 
the little patch of land, the same land which her husband was so 
particular to cultivate so that there would be food at least for some 
months, Some months of food security would have also meant that 
he would not have had to go to Gujarat and could spend more time 
with his family. 1 he same land now lay harren and arid. 

Earlier, when the belief that if she worked hard she would be 
able to sustain herself was still alive in her, she had thought she 
would cultivate the small patch of land that belonged to her hush, ml 
and probably buy some goats hv selling her jewellery. But her elder 
brother-in-law did not like the idea of her biting independent Tile 
motive behind this was that he wanted her to leave the village and 
go back to her mother’s house. He employed all kinds of pressure 
tor this trom character assassination to restricting her movement 
tin the pretext that she was a widow. After all. even a small patch of 
land could he a treasure: if Kamala could be turned out, then there 
would he no one to claim it. Kamala knew that once she left, her 
son’s claim on the land would be weakened. So Kamala resolved to 
stay back and make an honest living. But merely resolving to do so 
doesn't keep starvation at hay. 

Making ends meet was becoming an arduous task as there 
was no hdp from the community. There were times when there 
used to be no food. There were days when Kamala did not get work 
and returned empty-handed. With no fcxxl in the house and no 
one to help hen Kamala finally gave up and decided to go back to 
her mother's home. This was a choice more for her childrens sake 
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than her owns She had lenmt to survive with hunger, but couldn't 
^ee her children doing the same. She didn't want her children to 
live with hunger 

Kamala knew she would not be welcomed ivith open arms at 
her mother’s hom^, but nonetheless she had not thought that her 
mother would blatantly refuse to keep her and her children in the 
house - On one hand she was pained by her mother’s action, but at 
■another level she understood the reason behind her mother's 
rejection. Her mother was an old widow herself and was burdened 
by the responsibility of looking after her mentally unstable brother. 
There was nor enough for them ro survive. How would her mother 
take care of her/ 

Dejected, Kamala came back to her late husband's house in 
three days. However, by Hie time she returned, the hut her husband 
had built for his family had been taken over by her mother-unlaw. 
Tilts meant that there w as ■ me more mouth to feed. Already, Kamala 
bud the burden of feeding her own family, and another mouth to 
iced was an add-on she could o' i afford, 

Kamala starred searching for work a pain, hut it was nor easy 
to l dm 1 , Moreover, she had small children to look after- Whenever 
die could gel any kind ol casual work, die uxih it- For six months, 
she worked at a jMiei's house cleaning cow died*.. Idle work required 
her to stay in the cowshed all the time. Du iugh she gor enough to 
eat tor hmelt, the work provided her with very little money. 

I he puttd soon asked her to leave as Kamala re,, k: leave in the 
afternoons to feed her children. With no work and no food in the 
bouse, her sole dependence now was on collecting wood* but clearly 
it was nor enough ro bred the children. Till dais rime, Kamula had 
managed s< imehow to send her children rt > sehtx f, H, uvever, Ix’catisi ■ 
ol unexpected loss of work, it was now becoming impossible for her 
to do so. kvenUiallv, when there v, as in ■ money, she took them out 
ol the school. Her hi is hand had told lier i liar t hildren's education 
was the most important tiling for him Kamala says He diil not 
know- that at some p> anr thev may even die for want < >f food, h But it 
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iiurr her mure than the nights of gnawing hunger that she had to 
discontinue their education. 

Out of desperation, she even mortgaged her hxdla for 100 
rupees with which she got sonic rriatatf and ted everyone. The 
problem was averted for a few Jays hut she did nor know whar to 
do next, By This time, her resolve had broken and she had given tip 
trying to teed her children through honest work. 

Thiit same night. Kama la started collecting nitr/uw pods from 
rhe nearby forest. Ibis was a difficult choice for her, bur .somehow 
life had to goon and there was no place for morals when the choice 
was between dying and living. However. Kama I a hud thought it 
would be a stop-gup arrangement, ami as soon ns her widow pension 
(which amounted to 150 rupees after deducting commission and 
transport to Durgapur) would come, she would buy wheat with her 
BPL card, and then start looking for other work, maybe even go to 
Gujarat. 

Kama la didn’t know how wrong she was. Once it became 
known that die brewed alcohol, people stopped talking toller, Before 
this, she was living with rhe stigma of being a widow; now Kamala 
also became an immoral young widow whom nobody wanted to 
give work. Social exclusion was something Kamala had rhnughr 
about,, hut she didn t realise that the same pet iple who came to buy 
Jiupior from her in the nighr would taunt her in daylight. 

^ much difficulty, die managed to find work as a labourer 
in a different village. She was paid less and half of her rime w as 
spent to committing across the difficult terrain. Her second son 
became gravely til and her morhur-in-W refused to look after him, 
saying rhar a woman who does immoral work has to face the curse 
nft.ioj. Kamilla asked us: 4 Which God/ Where was the God when 
my children were dying? 11 

AiraiJ of rhe wrath of I he community; her mother-in-law left 
fier bouse and started living separately, hut m it a day went by when 
Kama I a was not greeted hy her taunts. At present, Kamala brews 
alcohol on a regular basis. She is hounded hy rough dements bur 
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takes life as it comes. She has finally given up hope of earning an 
honest living. Money is still nor enough, hut at least the children 
get something to eat. Even in the business of alcohol, her 
pi iwerlessness as a widow and a single woman are Iwner.v: l Shitrarfbi 
ktfm paiw Jete hflni fun-madur bfe tad dele hfltn' {The drunkards give 
me less money and sometimes even break my jugs of liquor), she 
says, 

Hct constant worry is that she may not be able to find suitable 
marches tor her daughters to get married- Her daughters and son 
Tell t ier: ’Gtikii d/uiruLKu tami tali'. Hum Jcu muh tiiiadme kela^uk lujfun 
choiia 1 (She does immoral business. Site has not left us able to face 
siv iety). However, her immediate happiness is that this month she 
saved enough money in buy second hand clothes for her children. 
About her own tattered clothes, she only laughs and says it she 
starts wearing new clothes, people will snirr saying: 'Dotnra fMiti 
dhoundii Jrwi /iai, tiitra nahi bxhti, dhcmda karti luif (She has taken 
another husband and she does not >dl liquor hut does prostitution). 

J(b Kova 

Kava is approximately in his sixties. For him. time is measured hy 
the days he goes without food, and nights when hunger hasn’t let 
him sleep, If 1 had any children or had a wife, then I would have 
had food to ear,' he says. Kava w as horn with a congenital condition 
where both his leg* were conjoined. For him, life has been about 
crawling from place to place. How much can two hands carry a 
body, or rather how far? Now he is at a stage where the hand* are 
giving up. Fbe weakness that accompanies old age has gor to his 
hands, leaving him alnu tit immobile and at the mercy of passershy, 
Kava was hiking forward to meeting the research team; he told 
us: 'At least si 'mu one would listen ro me and cry to understand my 
problems’' or maybe it was more like be just wanted someone to 
talk with him, 

Kava does not remember much about his childhood* though 
lie told us he was born with his legscnnj* lined and lifeless. He doesn't 
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have memories which actually constitute childhood. He told us 
when his parents were alive, they used ro look after him and give 
him tiKnl, hut life was not easy as even during those times food was 
difficult To get. My parents were my life givers and had shielded 
me front hunger, from being roofless/ he says. 

Al] that Kava remembers of his childhood are days of intense 
hunger days of eating wild shrubs, sometimes only wild berries, 
which used to hurt the stomach. When there was no food, his 
parents collected wood from the forests and walked for one-and-a- 
half days to sell it and get food in return. As he was physically 
disabled, he couldn’t walk and helplessly waited for his family to 
come hack with food, waiting at least three days. He thus learnt 
the lessons of hunger quite early in life. There were no clothes, just 
one cloth to wear and later use as a coverlet in the night. When u 
got cold and the coverlet was not a shield against winter, his parents 
vu.iu]d burn wood and they slept near it on the warm grass, Since 
bis parents were poor and given the prevailing belief that disabled 
children cannot study as they lack grey matter, Kava s parents did 
nor send him to school. Kava sull feels hurt about ir and says rhnt 
his parents sent his brothers to school, hut nor him. 

At present, Kava lives with his brother's family and to support 
himself, he grazes his brother's cattle. We wanted to meet him in 
the house but Kava was not very comfortable with the idea. He 
icl[ his sister- in daw would not take to it kindly, ¥o we met him 
near the place where he grazed cattle- When we asked him 
whether he got enough meat, Kava kept quiet for a few moments. 
Me die] i said he me whatever leftovers were given to hint at bis 
brother’s place. Sometimes it means just Haifa chapputi and he 
often sleeps hungry'. Bui it he wants to ear something more filling, 
lie tries to get it from his ‘old age pension'. During festivals, Kava 
^Y 8 - All the members of the family wear good clothes and eat 
gemd rhings. I neither get the clothes nor the good things to eat.’ 
Some days he get? food just once :i day. Kava feds if he were 
married, 3ns life would have been better. Somebody would have 
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been there ro cock for him, and he also would have celebrated 
festivals. 

Kava, who until then was narrating his life without any visible 
signs of emotions, starred crying profusely. He then told us that 
now he is old and would like to rest, ‘Grazing cattle is not an easy 
job, but if 1 didn’t do it then I would not get any mti in the night, 1 
he said. We asked him shout what he ate in the afternoons; Kava’s 
look was enough ro tell us his afternoons were spent hungry, Still 
crying, he told its, 'Jaanvar hhi uski smite hui/isfeepairfiote hai, uiriml 
ko sab mane htii' (Even animals li sten to those who have legs, a 
powerless person is attacked by all). While grazing cattle in the 
field , an ox tried ro gore him. He felt powerless as he could not 
defend himself. All he could do was cry tor help. Once when Kava 
foil ill, there was no one to take him to the hospital. So he dragged 
him.' suit iill the way. In the middle ot the road, dogs started barking 
ur bin] and he got so scared, he came hack ha 1ft way. Kava tells us 
be has filled many government forms for help but somehow none 
of them get passed- He could drive a tricycle if he gets one, he says. 

He also mid us that in spite of his disability he has never got 
more than ten kilograms of grain from the ration shop. Even if be 
goes to the open market* the shopkeeper does not give him anything 
on credit- The question is always Tu prise knfom sc loyegfl/ (Where 
will you gei the money from?) The panchayat office happens to lie 
seven kilometres away from his house, a distance impossible for 
him to crawl- If he tries to go, animals attack him and try to bite 
him. It the panchayar office or the ration shop were nearer to his 
house, he would have tried his best to get bis pension and fcodgrains, 
which are due to him. If the hospital were nearer to his house, he 
could have gone there every time he foil ill- He tells us that he is 
tired of being a burden on people who don’t want ro carry him 
anymore. 

There are times when he craves for nice food and wishes he 
could eat nice things. When he does not get food and i.sc r ery hungry, 
he asks his elder brother's wife. She gives him some food, the way 
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she give if to a dog or a beggar, that too not at an appropriate 
turn;, and sometime s he just sleeps hungry. Most times lie just eats 
once a day and then endures the rest of the day on a hungry stomach. 
‘ 1 Hm not sponsible for being handicapped; I have been 
handicapped since I can remember/ he says* He reminds us of the 
fact that being a disabled person means that one doesn’t retire from 
work. He doesn't have the privilege to retire; he doesn't have anyone 
to W>k after him, and he ends up doing the most tedious and difficult 
work to sustain himself He drags himself on difficult terrain, his 
hands having grown thick with calluses from thorns embedded in 
them over the years He continues in a tone that has lost hope; *1 
doi/r think that there will be any improvement in my situation 

now. Nothing has changed till now; 1 am just going from had to 
worse/ 
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l * Arianitah 

Aashaiah had borrowed Rs, 900 from a wealthy man in the village 
to buy medicines for his wife. With nothing else to pledge, Aashaiah 
forfeited his labour against die debt. Unfortunately, the money could 
not save the woman; she died* and the aggrieved husband soon 
followed her. They left hehind two orphaned children. The eight' 
year-old son, Ana Uriah, was now responsible for hringing up his 
younger sister and for repaying the loan. It was decided by the credit- 
giver that Anantiah would work for him for nine years in the fields, 
repaying Rs. 100 each year. 

Though not uncommon elsewhere in India, this narrative 
belongs to Narayanpur, a village in Vikarabad Mandal of Andhra 
Pradesh, in the year I97L India* a democratic sovereign socialist 
republic, had adopted a Constitution (1949) rhar directed the 
government to ban all forms of forced labour 1 * 3 Nevertheless, the 
first legislation against bonded labour took a good quarter of a 
century to come by/ During the three decades since rhe legislation, 
prosecution has been largely neglectful and most vigilance 
committees formed by rhe Act are virtually non -functional. 

I Article 23 of the Indian constitution bans trafficking in human beings 

and forced labour- 

3 The Bonded Labour Act was passed in 1976. It defines ‘bonded labour 1 
by three important criteria; debt or advance against which labour is 
rendered, payment below minimum wages and absence of freedom to 
change employment. 
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Tiw ns re of repayment was deliberately kept low as the master' 
insisted that Anantiah was too young to command a grown man’s 
wages and he also had low visibility in one eye. He gave Anantiah 
tuo meals a day, a lunch of four jsttih E [ ididitl (a coarse cereal) mtis 
and dinner comprising korabua (inferior quality rice). Anantiah 
t<H>k the ftxxl home and shared it with his sister. He toiled in the 
fields cultivating food* hut once the crop was harvested, he wasn't 
allowed to touch it. Meals were served to him from a distance and 
his vessels were nor allowed in the home, Ananiiah is a Dalit, the 
so-called 'untouchable' casre to which most bonded labourers 
belong. According to government figures, 4 86.6 per cent of landed 
labourers are Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tnhes. Presently, it 
is argued that distribution of castes in bondage varies greatly, 
depending on the sector of activities. However, some estimates 
suggest that Dalits constitute nearly 100 per cent of bonded 
labourers in agriculture. 

At the end of five years, when Anantiah had repaid Rs. 500, 
he had to take a further advance t if FU, 600 u > arrange tor his sister’s 
marriage. This added six more years of bondage to his life. Soon, an 
aunt arranged for Anantiah 1 * marriage with a girl from Hyderabad. 
The marriage lasted hardy a te w months, as the girl could not adjust 
w-ith the tough conditions of his village. Anantiah was left without 
a family again. 

Anantiah had two acres of inherited land that did nor yield 
much. However, with unwavering determination to move hut of 
bondage. Anantiah cultivated it alongside his master's. Working 
assiduously for years, Anantiah wasiueeesstu! in repaying the loan. 
He was 12 years old when he repaid the loan completely. Ail ihese 
years, the repayment rate remained unchanged. 

When free from bonded labour, Anantiah migrated to the 


4 Ministry ol Labour, Gmemmeiu of India, Annual fepnrt 2000 - 2001 , 
rut;e ]S| Quoted in Human Rights Watch, Smulf i Viinige, Jmumn 200 J r 
page 41. 
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adjoining Tandti r Mandal for better livelihood opportunities, and 
did various odd jobs from coracmcrion ro working in stone quarries 
and agriculture. He hud a relationship with a woman and they had 
a daughter Anantiah had put together some savings through the 
years. He invested them in buying a little piece of bind and built a 
house, anticipating marriage. Unfortunately, the woman refused to 
marry him, citing aisle as a reason. Her infuriated relatives forced 
Anantiah (for having dared to procreate with a high caste woman) 
into transferring the home in the name of the woman. He did so 
and says he diies nut regret it because he rruly loved the woman 
and built the house for her to live in. 

After this, Anantiah came back to his village, only to face 
another misfortune. In his absence, a distant relative had 
appropriated his land. Politically influential as he was, he hoisted a 
red flag tin the land, symbolising his authority over it, Anantiah's 
pleas to get hack his land went unheard. The land, though 
agriculturally unproductive, faces the main road of the village, and 
with the expanding twin cities, the prices were sure to soar in the 
near future. Anantiah called a panchayat meeting, giving away Rs 
5000 in bribe, but to no avail. He could not afford to press the 
matter further. To pay a hrilx, Anantiah had to borrow money from 
his old master and put himself in bondage again. With nowhere 
else to go, Anantiah started to live with his aunt and further 
borrowed a sum of Rs 1000 for his daily expenditure. 

At present, bondage lias disguised itself into newer, smaller 
and contractual forms, emerging in modem industries and informal 
sectors tike brick kilns, stone quarries and the silk industry in 
particular. 1 However, the more traditional form characterised by 


5 For mote dermis, please set?: Sriva-stava, Ravi S., “Hooded Labour in 
India: io incidence and pattern, 1 ' 2CU5. Working p a per commissioned 
as an input to the ILO DireizIor-GoiuTal :* w-d-md global report on forced 
labour, turn led A global dliiujm~e /rmreil LiFour, prepared lor the 

^JrJ sesgiem of the International Labour t Vwrterencc in June 2005. 
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debt and imergenerariatiaj bondage continues to survive and h 
not merely residual, Various studies 4 have shown that though 
agricultural operations are becoming less feudal, the bonded labour 
system has attuned itself to the capitalist mode of agriculture. 

Three years later, the same aunt arranged for Anantiah's 
marriage again. After marriage, Anantiah moved on to live in rhe 
old, discarded gram panchayar office that lay vacant in the village. 
He draws an analogy between the dilapidated office and his life. In 
the house, the roof is broken, and during rains, enough water fills 
the house to make his utensils float. Similarly, his hope of a better 
life for which he struggled in his youth is now shattered, filling life 
with enduring sorrow. There isn't any cot, nor any hed sheet or 
clothes in rhe house. Its fragile old walls can collapse at any moment. 
Similarly, Anantiah s life has no joy, no freedom and no ambition. 
Recently Anantiah has been granted a house under the Indira A was 
Ynjna. But the first instalment of money has been delayed beyond 
his patience- 

The exigencies in life continue to befall Mi>st serious are the 
health expenditures that cannot be ignored. List year, his infant 
Son suffered jaundice. Anantiah not only had to borrow some money 
for treatment but also had to work many extra hours, past midnight, 
to be allowed a day off to take the child to the gtivemment K^pital 
in the nearest town, Vikatabad. For two weeks, he hopped between 
the hospital and his master's fields to balance labour and familial 
responsibility. During this time, he missed his dinner at the master’s 
house and lived on a eup of black tea. 

Anarmah’s wife suffered a miscarriage last year and since then 
she has Ken in poor health- The family had to hear additional 
expenditure for her operation and lost the meagre but essential 
wages that she contributed through scarcely available casual wage 
labnir. If the govern me nt delays money for the house under its 


6 For details, please refer to: CEC, Labour File, volume 4, no. 3 
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own scheme, should lie trust the same government to make available 
credit for his needs which are more pressing, he asks. 

He regrets his neat-blindness in one eye. Although he works 
as much as any other person, his visual challenge makes his 
repayment of loan a much slower process than it would otherwise 
lx- Many, like Anantiah, adopt bondage as an immediate coping 
strategy in a distress situation. However, it leads to a further 
tightening of rhe trap. Bonded labourers are paid very little and 
much of this little amount is deducted against the debt. Therefore, 
it further increases dependence on debt for survival, rather than 
enabling accumulation of savings for repayment. Once a person is 
caught in bondage, his poverty goes beyond income. 

Anantiah is given two meals a day for his labour. As before, be 
eats lunch in the fields and takes dinner home to he shared with his 
family. Most often, he gets rice with some tamarind chutney and 
red chillies- The food given is usually leftovers, never hot and has 
very little curry. Even if Anantiah is hungry he prefers sleeping 
after filling his stomach with water rarher than begging. He 
associates shame nor so much w'irh begging as an act, as men do 
have to resort to it under extreme circumstances, hut with the 
thought of being turned down. 'If a person in die village is living 
with hunger, and a house in the neighbour I vmd has fond, wht > should 
go to whom?" he asks, ’If the latter waits for the former to solicit, it 
is not worth soliciting from him/ he asserts. 

His work hours are long, sometimes as Jong as 10-12 hours, 
particularly during the sowing and harvesting seasons. If be gets 
even a little late for work (his job starts at five in the morning), he 
has to hear abuses from his master. Untouc liability continues to 
prevail Festivals, he feels, are irrelevant his life, so he eats whatever 
is given to him by his employer, on festivals as on other days. lit the 
last six years, lie has bought no new clothes for himself. He can 
afford only that which is donated by his master. 

Anantiah has been given an Aulvcdiaya ration card. Andhra 
Pradesh has a fix*! coupon system to access the Public Distribution 
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SystL-m whereby coupons .ire distributed annually and ratinn is 
released only after the coupon is produced/ Anantiah misplaced 
his coupons when the house got flooded during the mins, and 
therefore the ran.,, dealer refused to let him collect hi, ration. 
Lbily litter talking to the .wtjemj, could he persuade the ration 
dealer to give him 20 kilograms of rice without v. .up . ns. 

In IIS latest annual report U007-OM, the Ministry of Labour 
L Liiisi> that us a result of concerted effort made hy the govemnnent 
through various anli-p. .vorty pn 'grammes, awareness, sensitisation, 
ele.’ the incidence of bonded labour is declining. Ananriah is aware 
ot rile Bonded Labour Act, Yet lie would nor appeal for release or 
accept his bondage status to the government. He is also aware of 
I ns limitations and survival needs m lire. His poverty is chronic and 
livelihood potential m agriculture extremely low and subject to 
seasonal tliict nations. Lain have to he taken to tide over seasonal 
shortages or contingent expenditure. Getting a hank loan involves 
a cumbersome. long drawn process and hiv needs are immediate. 

Being bonded helps him survive; freedom would menu having 
no anchor. I he government would nor understand his exigency 
and vulnerability. T„ him, his master is his patron, compassionate 
..nd Ixiieiolent. So great is the dependency that without him, 
Ananciah would liave no existence. ‘What reason do I have to 
want to He free?’ he asks. 

2. Veemnmm 

hen Veeramanfs husband t<. .nk (niarijiramiL her life rook 

m u ^ ly J!jrn - S3w had ^ in a well'to-dn family and married 
mto A fkh one had previously ever felt the need to *enJ 

her to school or to work. But being completely reliant on her 

7 A food Lc^pon system wm intiiduccd in 199^99 to impr^ r f K - ddtoty 
of ncioiuJ kcitwtJie oil. Oh I pun* w; K Jentumiiftied in .xmafler quanta^ 

"'J ' Ji |H rH n aiuLI ration in easy imuifmentor, This system Ijniirs 
tfiL of t iimiptioo by return Jv,.^ also reduce the number 

ch bogus cards. 
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I Husband, she was rendered vulnerable with Iil> new-found addiction^ 
Initially, he would he ill 'tempered, lose his hearings on reality and 
behave erratically, What followed next was incoherent speech and 
hysterical body movements. Veeraniiiil] had support from her 
husband's brothers who facilitated In- institutional rehabilitation 
m Vital r aha J. However, despite three months of complete care and 
the hefty expenditure of Rs, 6000 , Veeramani's husband felt only 
slightly better. It was unthinkable tor a person from the priestly 
Jungam caste to he addicted, and vo Veeramani’s husband was 
relieved fn mi h^ services ns the head priest ot the turned MuliLirjnna 
temple. 

Veeramani was bom in Kankol in the Ranga Reddy district i >f 
Andhra Pradesh- Her i. a her had JO acres of find. At the tender 
ape of ] J, she was married to a distant relative belonging ro [Vie 
smite caste. J ungams are priests who perform rituals in temples and 
Londuct marriages- Tliey worship laird Shiva and smear libhuti {holy 
add on their torehe:u-h. Apart from serving m temples, they are 
also expet red to live on Wiitahu faints) given hy the affluent and 
r lie pious,. 

Married to a joint family of four brothers, with three acres of 
I am I and some carrle, Veer a main had nothing to worry about, 
Thirteen wan ago, rlie joint family divided amicably. The family 
w.is growing and the eldest hrother'iii'law thought he was being 
asked to shoulder mo much of its responsibility; The land was, 
therefore, divided and each of them got a share of 0, 7 5 acres ot 
land, liven though the household separated, their familial ties 
remained -.iTonp, 

Soon after her husbanefs discharge from the hospital and 
continued addiction, the eldest of the brothers died Since then, 
Veeramani '* husband was reduced to soliciting alms and ftxxl in 
rite markets 1 if Vikarabadi nn adjacent town. She Ji >esii't 1 ike to see 
him beg. Veer.iin.ini says. that even a low caste person would he 
mortified to lseg h so for her husband, tw »m m a high caste, it i- 
especially humiliating to beg on the streeis. h is to save this last 
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shard of honour that her hushed begs in the nearby town of 
vikarabad and not wirhin the village itself However, sometimes 
even without soliciting, rheir neighbours, who are aware of their 
problems, give them some food out of pity. 

Veeramani gets tearyeyed as she admits shamefully char her 
husband has to even beg near liquor shops. However, he doesn’t 
Jrmlc himself 1 . Vecramani clarifies quickly She laments that her 
lusbaiid has lost a]] sense of responsibility or Jove for his family He 
comes home only to sleep. He eats the edible food items collected 
tn his alms -bowl and keeps all the money to himsdf With this 
money he eats to his heart’s content in hotels in Vikarabad and 
buys gan& She receives only the most inedible food that he discards 

This mostly consists of just a handful of stale vegetables and fruits’ 
worth throwing away, 

Vetramani feds that there has been « significant alteration in 
ioeiaf trends which has made her even more food insecure. Earlier, 
people used to respect jungams and gave generous bhiksha. Now 
although most of them Ain’t say anything tothetr faces, they penny- 
pinch and give only what they would anyway dispose. 

Agriculture has suffered due to a decrease in rainfall, so the 
Helds don’t yield as much. On rhe one hand, productivity is 
decreasing, and on the oilier, many people are shifting to cash crop 
cultivation, like cotton and sunflower, ftople have fewer foodgrai ns 
available in rheir stores. Mast of them are forced to buy grains from 
t e market- In a situation like this, it is more expedient and 
economical for them to give a coin or two than foodgrains. 

There is also a significant drop in religious fervour and 
compassion among people. A J ungam bhikshu, who was never 
refused, is now denied alms by many. Some who give do so without 

Emy dytoriJm ' Somt donor give alms regularly, and others simply 
mutter curses find shove them away. Veenmiani feels affronted, hut 
tor her husband it is a means of livelihood, and he feels no ignominy 
anymore. Many years of begging has eroded most of his feelings, 
Recently, he did not have enough money to spend on transportation 
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to return home from Vikarabad and so he begged for an old bicycle 
from a Reddy family in the village. Acutely embarrassed, Veeramam 
has never cnissed the Reddy’s house ever since, even if she has to 
take a longer route. Although people do not pass comments to her 
face {because of her high caste status), she knows they ridicule her 
behind her back. This is what makes her feel more dejected. 

Two years ago, Veeramani had to sell 0.5 acres of her land for 
their daughter's marriage. The land was sold for Rs, 2,000- In 
addition, she also had to borrow Rs. .30,000 from the hank and Rs, 
5000 from rhe lival women's self- he Ip group (SHG) group at 2 per 
cent interest per month. It’s is difficult to marry daughters in this 
day and age, 1 sighs Veeramani. She has sold off all her movable 
assets like gold jewellery and extra household utensils to raise money 
for everyday food. 

It was three years ago that she applied for and received a ration 
card, Prior to this, no one offered her a card and neither did she 
feel the need to possess one. She has an card now. 

However, it has m it done much to reduce her burdens* Mtist months, 
she docs not have enough money to buy her entire stock of ration 
at one time, so she misses on her ration entitlements altogether. 

As a member « if rhe SHG group, she was given a LPG cylinder 
by the tfwemmcnt Rut the cylinder is rm » expensive for her monthly 
budget, so she is forced to use kerosene oil. However, the ration 
dealer gives her only two litres of kerosene * 'il (three litres are usually 
given) because she already p*wsesse.s a LKt connection.. Accepting 
poverty as penance,, Veeramani says; ‘Mu vanthtdo ckige undfiemo 
WutguvuutbudiiefogelJef^udu' (This is my destiny God keeps me like 
this) . 

Life has raught her to he self- contained. She has started 
working as an agricultural labourer regularly. Having never worked 
since childhood, she was initially paid only Rs- 1 5 for ten hours of 
arduous; work. Now she gets Rs . 30 per day, hur rhe avail ability of 
work depends on the month of the year. In gimel months (sowing 
and harvesting season), work may he available for 15 days and in 
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ttM,n m< 'i it hs, it is difficult n i find I'vth five Jays < i| work, bo die is 
IcJi lo run her household <»n a mL-:pt’ 200-2 SO rupees per month. 

Ses months agc.i T thus' were sanctioned a house under rhe InJu l 
A wns Yojiina, bur they did not build a new house and instead gor 
rheir old one renovated. However, Veeramani was so distress ud hy 
liuvmg to run from one government office u ■ another tltat she feds 
no sense of appreciation. Moreover rhe sarpam hand hank malinger 
roi ik Rs 1000 from her us n bribe to get the house sanctioned, 
lier husband doesn’t: approve or her working as a casual 
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la hi mrer. and that too on rhe land of a Scheduled ( asm {SO farmer. 
Women are expected to maintain cultural boundaries and rhe pride 
of i he family much more than men. She request* her low caste 
employer not to come to her threshold arid call her tor work, and 
promises to reach rite field.-* on her own to check for availability 
She hides her -sickle in her saree and leaves the house ensuring that 
she returns before her husband d^cs Hej younger daughter, who 
tailed her nv.it riciilarinn exams, refused to continue her studies. 
She tried to reach her tailoring hut met with no success, She jiUn 
has a n year oU son whom die has sent to the famous Stishalirn 
temple in Ktstnuol district io le an the functions t>f priesthood, He 
is her only hope, 

Veer imani h allowed credit up to Rs. TOO in rhe local femrnu 
(grocery) shop* However, she prefers tint to take it as rhe grocer 
may ask tor hi* tnonev hack at anytime and if she is nor able to pay 
him back, it will cause a great deal of embarrassment, if rltere conies 
a mouth where her health dots not support her, her life hits rock 
bottom. First, she lias to borrow for her rreainiem and then, as. 
soon as she is well, s lie has to work long hours of physical labour to 
repay ir . In tl le liLM r\ - to repay, she often suffers a relapse 

Currently her biggest anxiety is the marriage of her younger 
daughter who a-* Iri years of age. This time sire doesn't even have 
land to sell and debts from the elder daughter's marriage remain 
unpaid. Veeramani has given up all hope of support from her 
husband and she says nothing to him anymore. Her husband is so 
captivated hy the drug that lie says that when lie does nor have 
enough energy to beg for money to support his^onja addiction, he 
will plant a tew marijuana trees in their 0.2 ^ acres of land. 

Veeramani suffers from daily problems with regard to food. 
Most times, there is very lirrleor no rice at all. Often, there is no oil 
and so she is reduced to c vh iking dtii or vegetables {collected hy her 
husband) eo water. Sometimes, the vegetables are too stale to he 
eaten so the family has to eat only rice or run' with chilly powder, 
and then their stomachs hum and ache. When she doesn't have 
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any mustard stcds to put in the oil, she uses the seeds of wild green 
chillies. 

The problem increases during festivals when theif everyday 
compromise with life s wants is disturbed and she wishes that they 
could ear and celebrate as they used to years ago. Her children 

peeping out of their hut to ogle at the delicacies cooked in 
their neighbours 1 homes. Never again can she eat that good quality 
rice, sighs Veeramani. Endless wrestling with life’s miseries has 
sapped her, but Veeramani struggles on, lor there is a daughter to 
marry off and a son on whom all her hopes for a better future are 
pinned. 

3. Asfuya 

Ashiya Begum s eyes glistened at the very sight of our research team. 
She held the door open and said warmly: 1 saw you at my sister s 
place in YerravaJly village. You. said you will come to my village too, 
and you have actually come!' She spread her plastic mat on rhe 
floor and invited us to sir. It was a small house with a kin^ia shop in 
one comer and a kitchen on the other. A few misshapen, darkened 
and over- used aluminium utensils and the little space of the house 
certainly didn't seem enough for a family of six. 

The moment we finished introducing ourselves, she shot a 
question in a voice rhat was rarher impatient and challenging, Even 
if I tell you, will you ever be able to fee! what we eat?’ There was a 
moment’s pause and it was then that we noticed her small yellow 
eyes that were full of anguish hut yet seemed rough. Her hands 
appeared dark, wrinkled and exhausted as she used them to put a 
few strands of her hair behind her ear. We thought about her 
question again and could only muster enough heart to say that if 
you tell us t we will try our best to feel it. She agreed to talk. 

Ashiya Begum was born 48 years ago in Narayanpur, Vikarabad 
Mandal of Ranga Reddy district in Andhra Pradesh. Her father 
worked as a security guard in the mango groove located on the 
outskirts of the village and earned barely enough to keep alive a 
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family of seven. There was no food, no water and no clothes. Their 
regular meal was ganging (a wild leafy vegetable) and chutney made 
of boiled tamarind water with a pinch of salt. She confessed that in 
times of desperate hunger, she had stolen com from unguarded 
fields and eaten it raw. Yet she stressed that she felt no remorse 
because: when one is hungry, one only feels hunger, no guilt, no 
shamed 

At nine, she was married to a 1 5 ear-old rickshaw puller in 
Mallamora village in the same district- Marriage brought a host of 
new- problems. From the very first morning after marriage, she was 
sent to do agricultural labour, back-breaking work that she had 
never done before. Before going to rhe fields, for a couple of hours 
in the morning, she had to do household chores and only then was 
she given a small toti to eat by her brother-in-law. The rest of the 
day was spent in weeding, sowing or irrigating the landlord's fields 
and the child bride had to sustain herself on one TOti from the 
morning. If she dared to ask for another rutt in the evening, her 
husband would beat her up. So she waited for him to have mercy 
on her. And it was rarely that she got lucky 

She didn't know how much her husband earned as he splurged 
his earnings on umdhi (country liquor) and bidt. She was left alone 
to shoulder the responsibility of the entire household. Her memories 
of her marriage are only a series of beatings, toiling in the field, 
interrupted only by pregnancies. There were brief phases of 
separation when she went to her mother’s house hoping that her 
husband would be forced to compromise and would come to take 
her back with promises of better behaviour But her hopes failed 
every time. She always had to swallow her pride and return. Tor 
how Long can a married daughter stay respectfully at her parent's 
place?' she asks. 

One alter another, she bore five children in a span of ten years. 
She never took a single medicine or went to hospital for any of her 
pregnancies, The only rest was for a ritual of 40 days after the 
delivery when she was not beaten or asked to go to the fields. 
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However, there was not a moment's respire even in the late months 
"f pregmmcy, She ufi> always rushing to work and never got time 
m feed her children properly. If they cried of hunger, she «,ys* 1 
tokl myself, arent kids supposed to cry anyway?' The presence of 
driUren did nothing to sober her husband. With her fat e m wing 
hmd* Ashiya said; 'He didn’t even talk to me and, worse, he didn't 
even k K>k at the kids. 1 

<dne night, under the influence of alcohol, her husband 
stumbled upon an open bore well and drowned. She could rest for 
tor tv day's again, tor Hie period of kfJat (mourning). She believes 
that the government had sanctioned Iter R* 10,000 under theNPBS 



Ashiya Begum's children cried pnifuseK fhr food. 
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After her husband's death, but as she could not give the Rs 2,000 
bribe to the he refused to hand over the money 

After 40 days, she went near the jungle to work in a Reddy’s 
garden* just like her ciWxi (father) had done. The Reddy* allowed 
her to build a smalt hut and stay in the garden along with her 
children. They also gave her leftover food from their house. 
However, in a tew weeks, her brother- indaw and his wife turned 
up, falsely accusing her nt inappropriate behaviour. They fought 
with her, brought tier hut down, threw her food and utensils, took 
nil her money and pulled her out of the garden, When she pleaded 
with them to leave her alone at least for the sake of her children, 
they challenged her to bring up her kids jusr a> she bore them, 
without their help, Site looks hack at Iter entire life since then as a 
vindication of her capacity to raise her children without their help. 

For the next three days, she sat under a hush on the roadside. 
All slit had were her children and they were crying prut use Ey tor 
food* Helpless, she had to ask for feed from neighbouring houses 
'like a beggar.' Soon, she had to make some difficult decisions in 
lite. Site pm her daughters- -aged sis and tour as domestic helps 
in a set/i's kodu in Hyderabad for Rs 25 per month. Her eldest son 
started working in roadside hotel tor Rs 50 per month. She kept 
the youngest two children with herself and started working as a 
road construction labourer. When all the worker* had lunch by the 
construction site, she Tried to sleep under the bushes. When the 
hunger pangs grew, site filled her stomach with water then tied her 
saree rightly around her stomach and confirmed to work. At night 
if the children cried and .she had nothing ti > teed them, she peeped 
i >ut of her tent into the neighbours' utensils and burn iwed a glass of 
gcmjt (writer which is drained our of cooked rice) from them. 
Everybody gut 5 A spoonfuls of gun/r, which helped them sleep. In 
Hie evenings, after the road construction work, she osoked in other 
people's houses. They gave her four nrgri that the entire family 
relished them. Tf the poor have to live/ she says, L ihey have to 
learn to beg for food/ 
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After the road Ctjnstructiofl work was over, she tens went to 
Hyderabad <iid wxirkcd els *l domes ric lie Ip, After two vestry, she 
rented a rmm at R *250 per month and moved in there with ,dl her 
children. She said rhat she decided to move out as she felt ' unsafe’ 
at her employer's place. She explains rhat her employers were 
‘dangerous* people and their sons hear her up and exploited her 
J ust ber husband had done. If she complained to their mother, 
she sided with her son* and accused her of lying, As she spoke, she 
widened her eyes and stressed the words 'unsafe' and 'dangerous', 
and then asked: ‘A^p dougemus ku mutklb stimuue ham. na?" (You 
understand the meaning of dangerous, ri^lu 7). 

As hiya Begum had rented a room, left her job in the JWti and 
was down with high fever. There was no money and therefore no 
tovxL Exhausted and desperately looking for support* she met a 
man. Refusing to name him, she only said that he was a 'man who 
sold vegetables' in Hyderabad and supported her tremendously. 

He earned a bout Rs, 30--40 daily and gave her hve rupees out 
of it every day The rest of the money was for his family. Ashiya 
Begum smiled for the first time through the interview and said that 
he treated her much better than her husband and did not let her 
shed a tear. They had a daughter next year and after she was bom, 
lie shouldered the entire responsibility of the household. He paid 
for everything except for the room rent which was paid out of her 
childrens earnings. Ashiya Begum could afford to stop working 
outside the home tor the first time in her life. 

1 his man's wife often confronted her hut she never answered 
hack. He was the first person in my life to support me* should I not 
have supported him rhen?' she asks. Now the family could afford 
tinkkuf (fine rice of inferior quality) anti have two meals a day. Solan 
to ear with rice could he begged from 'anywhere'. All the children 
called the man' ahha (father) and treated him with respect. 

Both of Ashiya s daughters wen. 1 now too gn >wn up to be left 
in Wfo to work. So, they started working in a plastic factory. 
Unfortunately, while working in the factory, the younger daughter, 
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Mnhmooda Begum, got her hands tangled in a machine and lost 
four fingers of her righr hand. Tire owner paid her medical hills but 
no compensation. He assured the wailing mother that he would 
help her .to get a government disability pension* hut it never 
materialised. 

Sc km, die arranged the marriage of her elder daughter, Shenaz 
Begum. Shcnaz, then 17 years old, was married to a man twice her 
age and a father of three children. She agreed to the match only 
because the groom was ready to marry wirhnrit dowry. However, on 
the day of the wedding, he firsr complained rhat the marriage teast 
did not have mutton and then presented a Jong list of things to he 
given before he consented to the ndodi (marriage). Ashiya Begum, 
frantic now, arranged for mutton and the rest of the demands 
(utensils, bedding*, almirah. water tank, watch ore) were arranged 
for by her suns and neigh hours. 

Shenai T s fate was no different than her mother's. She too 
became a victim of her husbands alcoholism and domestic violence. 
After a nightmarish incident, when Shenaz's husband thrashed not 
only her, but also her brothers and mother, as he wanted to give 
away their infant son in adoption to his childless sister against 
Shvnsiz’s wishes, the family rushed hack to their village. While it 
was still dark , the neighbours pooled in money and helped the family 
to escape to Narayanpur, their village. Till date* Shenaz's husband 
has no knowledge of" their whereabouts, and they are bringing up 
the child in fear that his father will one day find them all and take 
the child from them. 

Cletting Mehhoohri, the younger daughter, married was a 
greater challenge as she was disabled after the incident in the factory, 
She too was married to a man much older than her,, and a father of 
four children, in the absence Eif dowry demand*. Sbenaz's son is 
two years old now, l he “man when sells vegetables' is with his wife in 
Hyderabad. She claims that he hasn’t forgotten her, hut can't come 
to meet too often because of the distance, 

Ashiya Begum has rebuilt her broken home and started 
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working as a daily wage labourer along wirh Shenaz. Her indaws, 

aftcr ? eat * ofa hrtlk ^ relationship, have now starred to invite her 
tor functions and festivals. She has kept her resolve and all her 
children have survived without her stretching out her hand to her 
m -laws family. It is her chance to turn them down now, Ashiya 
Begum is too proud to accept their invitations. 

She has a four-month-old BP1„ ration card that gets her 20 
kilograms of rice, one kilogram of sugar and two litres of kerosene 
O'l. The nation shop opens twice a day hut if they don't collect their 
share early in the monrh, the stock finishes, This month they didn't 
have enough money for the entire stock, so they couldn’t collect 
any ration. She feels thar the rarion entitlement is very- inadequate 
for her large family of six. It never lasts beyond ten days a month 
Whenever i hey go to collect ration and have to stand in the queue, 
they miss the labour wage for the day After the ration is over, they 
have to depend on rhe kirana shop for rheir needs. Sometimes they 
take ration on credit from the kirana shop and later return it in 
cash or tlirotFgh labour, 

Ashiya had requested the sarpanch for a widow's pension many 
tunes bur her efforts failed to materialise until recently when she 
henr down and touched the patwari's feet. The new- patwari 
re me inhered her as the wife of a man who ttxik him to school in his 
rickshaw when he was young, and so he wrote her name in rhe 
pensioners' list. She has now been getting pension for six months, 
and though irregular, it is much valued. She has a job card, hut the 
work under hi REGS has not yet started in the village, 

Tiic family skips celebrating small festivals and celebrates the 
important tines according to their financial situation. Her eldest 
yon gets a new saree for his mother on E.J; while on other less 
important festivals, she washes the old ones and wears them. 
Sometimes she tries on festivals bur makes sure no one is watching 
her. Sire has no jewellery ami has never worn any form of metal 
She recalls thar her daughter had a thin silver anklet that she .sold 
for peanuts w hen the family desperately needed money for fad. 
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With two of her s< ms grown up, she naturally hoped for a better 
future. However, her youngest son met with a lorry accident* which 
led to the loss of his mental balance, and he has since wandered 
away. She complains that her second son always plays cricket and 
is squandering away time with other rowdy boys of the village. He 
comes home only in search of food and sleep and yells at his mother 
if there is a slight delay in serving him food. The eldest, her favourite 
one, earns Rs, 1000 a month hut has ceased to shoulder family 
responsibilities. He is engaged and to -be -married soon, and is 
already talk! tig of a division in the house, theiir only property. He is 
clear that he wants no responsibility of a sister-on- the -rim and an 
ageing mother once he has his own family. 

Refusing to resign, Ashiya Begum is taking further steps for 
ait independent future. She has taken a loan of Rs. 6000 from The 
Cooperative Bank at a two per cent rare of interest to be paid weekly. 
Two separate loam of Rs 2000 have been taken from the Reddys of 
rhe village with three and tour per cent interest rates. With this 
money, she has set up a small Idrana shop just a month ago. They 
earn about Rs. 20 A0 per day. Most of this money needs to he saved 
for th e repayment of loans. However, Ashiya Begum continues to 
be hqpefol. There is competition and ro run a shop means sacrificing 
a day's wage labour. 

With age, Ashiya Begum complains of chest pains and asthma. 
She has developed heart problems and cannot lift heavy weights 
which agricultural labour demands. Her health depends on the 
regular intake of tablets which are expensive and she cannot afford 
them more than a week in a month. She traces her present health 
problems to her husband who bad made her Indy H hollow” by regular 
violence. Despite a never- say- die attitude Ashiya Begum asks: 'All 
that l can recall in my life has been the struggle to bring home 
food. It is true that J have lived my fife. But is this the way life 
should lie for anyone, struggling just to keep alive each Jay? Did 
you fit n.1 any peace in my life? 1 
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Thirumatamma 

At I nlice Thiruntatamroa’s house, the door was unbolted Lind there 
was no one to answer our knock. A passerby suggested that we 
simply enter, as Thirutiiatariiiina's old ears would not hear us 
knocking from the gale* We entered, bur just before we could step 
inside the main building of the house* a strict voice asked who we 
were, rather reproachfully The house was dark and the air carried 
dampness. When our eyes gor used to the darkness inside, we saw 
a frail woman in a tidy house* Police Thirumatamma is 90 venrs old 
and looks her age. Her body is wrinkled and her eyes are set deep 
m choir sockets* From a child widow, Police Tbirnmatamma is now 
rhe oldest, the richest and the most revered woman in the village. 

As we began talking, Thiruimtamma gradually let her guard 
down Her only condition in sharing her story with us was of 
complete confidentiality Thirumatamma maintains total 
detachment from the village. Even from amongst family despite 
okl age, she Jives with no one, and allows no one to live with her. 
This self-imposed exclusion has been her way ot coping with nn 
exc I unionist society 

Tbirnmatamma was bom into a rich Reddy family of the 
village. Her childhtxid was full of love, linppine&s and security She 
wtis married in a prosperous Reddy family of the neighbouring 
village, She was 1 1 years old. There is not much she can recall of 
her married years, just that she was a carefree child and had to face 
no exploitation or cruelty* unlike many other young daughters -in- 
laws. 

Her husband died after three years of their marriage, leaving 
1 hirumatamma a child widow ar ] 3, The last rites' ceremonies and 
rhe impact of the whole environment in rhe house due to an 
unexpected dearh bewildered her and she tainted in shtek, trauma 
and fatigue, She went into a coma, When she was revived in a few 
weeks, she was sent back from her indaw's place to her maternal 
home. Immediately after her husband's death, she had attempted 
suicide thrice, in three different ways; drinking acid, consuming 
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poison and jumping into a well. But she survived all three attempts 
miraculously Believing that God wanted her to survive* she then 
invested all her heart and soul in surviving in a world so hostile to 
a widow. 

Thirumatamma planned and made conscious choices for her 
future. In the high caste Reddy families, where widow remarriage is 
nor permissible, at the age of ! 3, she had many decades to live 
alone. She had a loving family but she refused to live on their 
support. She realised that financial security was her only key to 
independence. With initial investment by her brothers, she opened 
a small Amnia shop and sold grains, toffees, biscuits* bkti and pouches 
of alcohol. All her earnings were collected and given as loans to 
needy villagers with a reasonable amount of interest. When enough 
money was loaned out, rhe next lot of money was saved to build a 
huge and spacious house. 

Thirumatamma has lived alone in that house for 70 years. 
She learnt to depend only on herself for all her physical* financial 
and emotional needs. She earned and lived on her own and took 
nothing from her brothers except for initial guidance* Even the 
idea of dependence on anyone else is repulsive to her. Her dignified 
detachment* strength and courage have earned her respect in the 
village sixdery 

There are times when she has been victimised for staying jilt me, 
without a family Once* her house faced three thefts in quick 
succession. Money and jeweller were stolen. However* she absorbed 
the loss silently and made no complaint to rhe panchayat, She says 
she did nor complain as she did not want to 'trouble* anyone. The 
village talked highly of her patience and forgiveness. 

With age, Thirumatamma is facing physical deterioration. She 
is hard of hearing and cannot walk with ease. One of her eats has 
given way completely But she is still adamant to preserve her 
independence. She cooks herself, cleans her house* washes clothes 
and fetches water. For her provisions and other needs* she goes 
weekly to the Vikarabad market, all by herself. 
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She is illiterate and depend a mainly on her memory rn 
remember her debtors and their amounts, With age, her memory is 
lading and she has problems in even recognizing faces. She can no 
lunger walk through the village, going from house to house to collect 
the interest of the money she has loaned. She fried to keep a 
notebook with all the Joan details filled in it by a trusted person in 
the village. But it is get ring difficult to find trustworthy people in 
the village. Her kiraiui shop is closed as she cannot go to the marker 
and replenish sttxik. She has already sold one acre of land char her 
parents gave her as her share of' property, 

In her younger days, she financed rhe education of two of her 
nephews, Both of them are settled and doing well in Hyderabad 
now. TheyVe asked her to stay with them many times but she has 
been refusing them. She says; 'I did nor stay with my indaws, or 
with my brothers, so why should 1 stay with them? What if their 
wives object or ill-treat me in the future?" 

Thimmatamma get* a pension of Rs 2 00 per month with which 
she buys clothes for herself She has a BPLcard which entitles her 
to four kilograms of rice and rwo litres of kerosene oil. As the rice is 
nor enough to last her through the month, she makes jowar nnis- 
Her brothers offer her to stay with them hut she is adamant, 'I have 
lived on my own and will die on my own / she says. 

As the problems have aggravated, she has sold her bouse, 
including a clause in the agreement that she be allowed to live 
there while she is alive; oti ly after her death will the real transfer of 
ownership happen. She is horrified at the possibility of the buyer 
mming her out of the house before she dies. She says in a loud and 
strict voice that is it impossible to remove her from this house as 
long as she is alive. It is written in the agreement/ she reaffirms. 
The money which way raised by selling the house has been mostly 
speni. Her creditors are deliberately not repaying her money, eagerly 
hoping tor her io die so that their loan is automatically waived. 
Over the past decades, Thirumatamma never compromised 
■ m her standard ut living. For every festival, she has cooked plenty 


of food and invited rhe villagers for a feast. However, tor herself, 
she has never eaten a grain from another person's house. However, 
she is forced to compn ^miso now. Her controlled composure weakens 
as she talks about old age battles. I have never begged before* but 
l feel that rhe Jay when 1 will be compelled to do so is near. I always 
feet so hungry now; there is no full meal to eat/ she says. She 
continues; I can go to my sister's sons' place but 1 would not like 
to, 1 have done so much for them and the relationship is harmonious; 
hy going there 1 don’t want to ruin it, and now I have already refused 
them twice/ Her meals have reduced from three to two, and from 
full meals to half meals. She cannot eat nee both times, and has to 
depend on joadr for one meal. The situpW tree in her garden was 
available for children to eat its fruits for free; now she has to sell 
them at one rupee each. Sometimes, she feels nx> weak to conk, so 
she has to sleep hungry. 

There are little symbols of prosperity and pride that 
Thirumaiamma does not want to do away wirh. She likes to Ci>ok 
on LPG although it is costly. The garden in front of the house is 
well-maintained. Every Friday, some children from the village come 
to clean her house, which she anyway keeps very clean, and she 
gives them five to ten rupees each. When she collects her pension, 
she gives Rs 10 out of it to the person who distributes it. 

5, Stuufliah 

TarigopuLi Somaiah has been hungry for as long as he can remember. 
The youngest of four children of a Dalit family, he never had enough 
to eat His father sold fuel wood and red soil 3 in the villages. Somaiah 
had five children, two sons and three daughters. However, each of 
the three daughters died as infants. Me says they were victims of 
'black magic/ 

As the family expanded, their ability to fulfil even their basic 
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survival needs become severely restricted, One particular year, (he 

Milage suffered femitie, and i be family migrated re > Mumbai in search 

of work. In Mumbai, Somaiah did odd labour jobs and earned about 

three rupees per day. Survival in the city was difficult, and the high 

tost of living left them with no savings. Tired of city life and its 

struggles, the family decided to come hack to the village after three 
years. 

In the village, Somaiah worked hard on the three acres of 
land which lie had inherited. He incurred a loan of Rs. 9000 tor 
the marnapes of both his sons. His younger son who was a member 
of a hard ihat played in marriages, parties and functions, did not 
contribute his earnings to the household. This created constant 
quarrels and led to the division of the family. 

Ar the time of division, the family had three quintals of jou-or 
'll store. Both the sons and parents got a quintal each as their share. 
Initially, the younger son kept the parents with him for their share 
ofpumr. However, it finished in sis months’ rime. As soon as the 
jouiar got over, the son and daughter-in-law did not like to serve 
free meals to the old couple. So Somaiah and his wife were reminded 
cadi Jay abour their responsibility to work and contribute financially 
to the household. Bruised by his son’s callousness, Somaiah's says; 
So long as the jowar lasted, he gave us food. After it gor over, he is 
saying ugly things to us.’ 

Despite putting in efforts which go far beyond his physical 
capabilities, Somaiah is the last choice for physical Labour in the 
Village, The only work available to the old couple is that of weeding 
There too. other workers ill-treat and mock them. Most co-workers 
mimic them while others simply refuse to assist them in any way, 
Even the employer is unsure of their capacities and repeatedly asks 
them to be careful and not pluck out the useful plants. Somaiah 
privately admits rhar his eyesight has gone weak with age and thar 
there is possibility of his pulling out the wrong plants. There is a 
white spot in his eyes, which hints at a cataract. 

A male worker gets paid Rs 50 per day weeding. However, 
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Somaiah works with women because of his eyesight and gets paid 
Hi 25 . He traces his physical weakness to a forced family planning 
operation. In the half a ere of land that die old couple got during 
the division of property, he bad planted some corn. However, ir 
was eaten by a wild boar Thereafter, lie planted tuftr Jtd but this 
too was destroyed due to lack of sufficient ruins. 

Both husband and wife together ger eight ro ten Jays of 
employment in a month. Presently, his wife does not work in the 
fields due to persistent health problems. This has put greater 
responsibility on him. Having never done ii before, even now 
Somaiah cannot cook tor himself: he only earns and procures ration 
at home. On the days his wife is u-k> iIE to cook, the couple sleeps 
hungry. Somaiah's wife has >omc jewellery weighing shout two grams 
of gold- However, be dt^es not allow himself to sell in He says with 
tearful eyes*. 'Tie day we cannot work, we will beg and eat but will 
not ask our sons, and after we die, I don't even know whether or 
not they will come to do our last rites.' 

Somaiah’s only aspiration each day is to find some dal to eat 
with rice. Most days, he asks for ir from his neighbours, who, though 
they dilute it before giving, do not blatantly refuse to, like his sons 
do. Sometimes they cook ded in the house. A meagre amount of ded 
is boiled, grounded, and mixed with some tamarind juice and water 
to increase its quantity. The kitchen waits were darkened due to 
smoke and there was no ventilation. Somaiah admitted that he 
anti his. wife managed to have some food each day hut not a day 
was blessed with a full meal. 

The family celebrates only selective festivals. Buying new 
clothes, even annually, is unaffordable. In the summer months, when 
no agricultural work is available in the village, Somaiah goes ro 
work as a security guard in the mango groove of a setfo From there, 
he gets an old set of clothes tor himself and bis wife and the couple 
survives with them through the year. 

The couple lias a RPL ration card which entitles them to eighr 
kilograms of rice every month. Ir Joe*, not last for more than a 
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sn they ore forced to buy ration from the market* Samaiahs 
life is supported by a pension ofRs* 200 from the government every 
month* For four-and-a-half years, Somaiah religiously visited the 
£™ n panchayai office t>n the pension distribution day, month after 
month, and requested the saijiujicfi and the secretary to grant him 
an old-age pension. He even gave them some bottles of country 
liquor and bidi packets when asked; yet he was denied pension. 
Only recently, the newly elected wf*mc/i take pity on his plight 
and sanctioned the pension. 

Somaiah has to stand in queues to collect both pension and 
ration because of which he misses the day at work. He has also 
been asking the surpunch to issue him an Anty*idtryij ciird for 35 
kilograms of rice each month hut the satpanch has been refusing 
his request* The card is only for the aged without sons, he says. 
Somaiah that he has no hopes left from his sons* He says: They 
will never change, and what they have done to their parents is 
going to lie their fare at flic hands of their children/ 

from sons he moves to the society. He accuses the village 
jaxiiety of being unhelpful and says that the kirana shop owner 
doesn’t even give him a packet of hidi worth two rupees on credit. 
Also, government representatives, functionaries in village and staff 
of government hospitals are unkind, he says. He has to go to the 
government hospital with Iris wife often, and there they make them 
wait in long queues without any consideration for their age, 'Even 
the attendant in the government hospital thinks he is a and 
speaks most rudely. He asks me to stand straight in the queue and 
not move even the slightest. A] id then I have to move from one 
room to another with that low quality paper .slip in hand/ says 
Somaiah. To avoid all these hassles, the couple has started fitting to 
a private doctor who gives just one injection for Rs 10 and makes 
rheir pain disappear for at least 1 5 days. Somaiah asks; 'If] have no 
food ro eat, how wall I get enough money for medicines? 1 However, 
it the doctor suggests a course of 1 5 days, he tries his best to have 
rhe medicine for 2 } days. 
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6 . Lakshmamma 

We first met Laksh mamma as she w-as returning from the fields to 
her house at dusk. She refused to divulge anything about her struggle 
for survival, until w r e had seen her house* As she unlocked her 
room, she began to cry. Hers was a tiny one-nx>m house, hut it 
looked very spacious, as there were no household go*]ds that could 
help occupy rhe space. The first thing she showed us was her 
husband’s death certificate and then began to talk to us, taking 
rime to glance at the certificate at every pause. 

Midupti Lakshmamma was married at 10 into a not-sorich 
Reddy family. When her husband and his brother decided to live 
separately, they inherited equal shares of land and debt liability 
too. The land was five acres, and rhe debt that of Rs 8000, 
Lakshmamma bore three children, two sons and a daughter. The 
daughter's marriage plunged them into a further debt of Rs 20, 
000. Of the two sons, one is a carpenter, the other a milkman. Both 
of them worked hard and repaid all rhe debts on the family. Their 
fa rhe r was old and only managed a little work on the family land 
with rhe help of his sons. Life was never very comfortable, hut it 
did not offer any major challenge either* Lakshmamma became 
insecure after her sons were married. Soon after marriage, they 
separated from rhe parents and the property, too, was divided. The 
sons got two acres each, and the parents were left to fend for 
themselves with an acre of land. 

The walls drawn in the house were nor just physical, hut 
transcended even ro the basic spheres of life* Her husband was old 
and could not work on their share of land, w hile the sons neither 
supported monetarily, nor contributed in rhe fields. This was the 
time of greatest food insecurity for Lakshmamma* After a relatively 
comfortable life, getting accustomed to low food intake was painful, 
addition to pangs of hunger, Lakshmammu felt betrayed by her 
own sons. She says: 'I have two sons, they live happily hut do not 
take care of us. We have a lot of problems in procuring food/ 

Lakshmamma is compelled ro work as a casual labourer in 
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other people's fields and earn some cash for survival- It is shameful 
for n Reddy to work as an agricultural labour So Lakshmamma 
hides her face and sickle in her wee while going out for work 
Work is available only occasionally and wages are abysmally low. 
For many days in rhe month, she and her husband live only on one 
me;i| a Jay, with only a cup of black tea sufficing for dinner if there 
is no rice at home, which is usually rhe case, they consume tods 
made ot>mfo (an inferior qualify cereal). 

To make matters worse, Lakshina mm as husband had a 
paralytic attack. A total expense of Rs 40,000 was incurred on his 
treatment. Here again, rhe money was raised with the help of 
relatives as her sons turned blind to their needs. Despite treatment, 
her old and famished husband died a quiet death four years ago. 
Soaeral demands made her sons contribute some money for rheir 
rather s last rites. As this was not enough, a large parr of the expenses 
was raised from relatives and neighbours. R s 20 ,000 had to he 
borrowed from Hie village fratd to cover the expenses of the teasi 
rhar continues for twelve days after a death. 

The official at the Block Development Office (BDO) was given 
a bribe of Rs 100 hut Latahmamma has received no money under 
rhe NFBS. Lak&hmamma feels it is the village saipcmc/t who has 
bhjcked her access to the henefil. However, after much hard work 
tor three continuous years, regular visits to rhe BDO and hearing 

transport costs, she has been granted a pension since the last five 
monrhs. 

Likshmamma m iw cnitivates I ier land with the help < if a village 
youth. She cultivated iuutlU for rhe last four years and has repaid 
all her debts. However, last year was not very fortunate for her, 
when despite her hard work, the land produced only 25 kilograms 
oljowtir. She earned only Rs 400 for rhe year. 'What would you ear 
i t yt >u knew you had only Rs 400 to Iasi though a year.” Laksfimamma 
Lisks us. This year again, the signs from flic fields are nt * very positive. 
She realises that she needs herrer irrigation hut has no savings to 
invest in ir, Lakshmamma has a BPL ratim curd on which she gets 
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four kilograms of rice. Tb make her rice lust longer, she eats rice 
only tor lunch. For dinner, she eats jowar mtii. In addition to 
suhsi Suiting rice for jrmtfr, she also reduces her intake to half for 
both, meals. 

Her daughter’s son lives in Madanpally, a nearby village, and 
visits her sometimes to buy her some grains and household 
necessities. Apart from this, she has no support. Her grandchildren 
in tile village (her son's children) do not visit or value her. 
Lakshniamma neither has rhe means nor the will to celebrate 
festivals. Her sons cook delicacies hut neither of them invite her. 
To escape seeing celebrations and merry-making during festivals, 
she goes far away into agricultural fields. She likes to spend the day 
alone, out of the village, trying not to feel lonely or anguished over 
her sons' behaviour. Similarly, she avoids going to functions, even 
when invited, as nobody respects an old widow, even when she is a 
guest. She visit* the houses of only a handful of close and trusted 
relatives, 

U fob mamma points tit her wounded eye and mentions her 
weakening eyesight because of which she felt while collecting fuel 
wood. Sometimes she teds she has no energy even to breathe and 
has fainted thrice m the past week, f he hick of energy and poverty 
prevents her from going for a medical check-up. 

W hen faced with chronic hunger, Lakshmamma thought of 
selling her share of rhe land and depositing rhe money in a hank. 
For an old widow, whose sons have absolved all responsibility towards 
her, and who does not have the means ro cultivate her share of 
land, a monthly interest from the bunk deposit, though paltry, would 
at least allow for survival. The sons, hopeful heirs of the land, did 
not like to see the land sold, The younger one beat her up for 
harming his future prospects. Towards the end of the ordeal, he 
threatened her: Tf you dare sell the land, 1 will kill you/ The elder 
son, a mute spectator rill this moment, added mockingly: ’Kill her, 
brother, li she dies, vve will together spend R,> ] 0,000 and do her 
last rites. 1 Months later, Lasfohmamma is still stunned hy the 
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incident. She wipes the tears that well up in her eyes* and says: i 
don't want to live this life. I feel like committing suicide on a railway 
track . 1 

Towards the end of the interview, Lakshmamma loses her calm 
and cries vehemently. Hers is a- small house with three rooms. After 
the division i each of the wins and she have a mom each. Her neatest 
trauma is that she has to constantly hear her son's voices and see 
their faces > as they live in the same house. It would he easier if she 
didn't have to see them at all. 

7* Kom/jidli AnUmnui 

Life has taught Kompalli Antamma not to trust anyone easily. Even 
as we visited her house several rimes, she continued to he reluctant 
to speak to us. As s*x>n as she saw us, she would busy herself in 
household chores. Finally; she discovered that one of our researchers 
was from her native village. Filled with ehildbtxxl nostalgia, she 
instantly opened up to us, 

Kompalli Antamma was married when she was 9 to a 30-year* 
old man in the same village* Over the next 1 5 years, site hare him 
nine children, eight sons and one daughter, Out of them, one hoy 
died of chicken pox, two from jaundice and one from malaria, four 
sons ami the daughter survived infancy. As the family had many 
mouths to feed, Antamma had to work as casual labour in the fields. 
She was paid three rupees per day. All the four sons were put to 
w r ork as bonded labourers as soon as they reached the age often. 
They earned R* 1 00 a year and this money was saved for the expense 
likely to l>e incurred for their marriages. At that rime, the family 
got lunch from their respective employers. They collected all the 
focxl and ate it together as a family. This was their only meal through 
the day, Antainma’s husband had become old and weak , and could 
not work. To cope with his own limitations and maintain his position 
as the head of the family, he consumed country liquor and battered 
Antamma each night. 

When survival became difficult, the family migrated to 
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Mumbai* They all worked at a construction site. The wages were 
higher in the city, but so were the costs of living. The struggle for 
survival continued, the change was merely in its location, for 15 
long years In the sixteenth year, they got news that there were 
rains in the village. Antamma decided that it was time to return to 
the village and cultivate their own land. The family had four acres 
of land which had been lying barren tor lack of irrigation. Moreover, 
her sons were of marriageable age and Antamma wanted to get 
daughters -Ln-I aw from her village. 

In the village, her sons foiled day and night, and their hard 
work paid off in the fields. First, her daughter was married off and 
then the sons. The youngest son went to stay with his wife's family 
as a resident son-in-law. According to custom, it is only the first 
resident son-in-law who gets the property, Antamma's younger son 
was not rhe first son-in-law in his wife's family and so did not get 
any share in rite family property. However, having contributed to 
the household and taken care of his wife's parents, he demanded 
an equal share of property from the eldet son-in-law. The feud led 
ro his murder, conspired and executed by the in-laws and the first 
son-in-law, Kompalli Antamma did not file any police complaint 
and told everyone that her son died of a stomach ache. The couple 
had no kids and the wife was remarried swn, so there was not 
much use complaining or claiming property. While narrating this, 
Antamma maintained her calm, yet we could see her face muscles 
harden and her eyelids drop. Meanwhile, their large family of three 
sons, their spouses and children was unmanageable in one small 
house and tiny feuds erupted every now and then. This led to 
separation into nuclear families, 

Antamma's third son had migrated to Mumbai, leaving his 
wife and two sons behind. So initially when the division happened, 
rhe old couple (Antamma and her husband) stayed with his family. 
The son sent regular money orders to the mother for family needs. 
His wife was upset about the money orders being address to 
Antamma and not her. She was already insecure about her husband 
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staying in the city for long durations, and rhe money orders not 
being in her name made her further insecure. She felt that if the 
money order was tn her name, it would somehow symbolise her 
right over her husband!, She expressed her displeasure and the 
husband had to make a pacifying visit to the village. The parents 
and the m’$ family were further separated, and the son promised 

to send two separate money orders, one for his mother and another 
for the wife. 

However, a money order in the wife's name did not do enough 
to save the relationship. Anatamma's son found a partner to stay 
with him in Mumbai, and has moved on to a life beyond the village. 
Neither of the women receives money any more. We saw Amamma's 
eyes getting wet for the first rime through the interview when she 
said thar although her son is living, he is as g<xxl as dead. Antamma 
and her daughter-in-law now share an empathettc relationship It 
is her daughter-in-law who works hard day and night and makes 
sure that her two sons continue with their education. The elder 
one is in class 12, younger in 10, They have never been pur to work 
as bonded labourers. 

Nine years ago, Kotnpalli A mamma's husband died a peaceful 
and natural death. Her son in Mumbai came for ten days and that 
nx^ once the last rites were over. Just a week ago, the government 
has sanctioned a house to her under the Indira Awas Yojna. 
However, she feds least happy about it. Under the scheme, first 
the house has to be built up to a certain level, only then is the first 
instalment of money released. Similarly more money is released by 
way of next three or four instalments depending on the stage of the 
house construction. Not many beneficiaries have enough money 
to finance the initial construction and then make trips to 
government offices to get their money released. Kompalli Antamma 
refuses to take money on credit to build the house to the initial 
level. Building a house would mean paying interest on borrowed 
money on the one hand, and bribes to government officials to 
sanction her instalments on the other. Also, ir will require 
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supervising the construction, buying building material, employing 
and paying labourers, At her age, she has neither the will nor the 
strength to build a new house. We heard from one of her daughters- 
indaw that her sons are pressurising her to take on the construction 
of the house. They fed that after her death, it is going to he an 
asset to them. 

From the land, Antamma has kept half an acre for herself and 
has divided rhe remaining 3,5 acres between her sons. Her share of 
land lies barren for want of irrigation and effort, At 70 years of age, 
Antamma is no longer capable of hard agricultural labour. For a 
living, she offers labour in other people's fields and dries the light 
work of weeding or cleaning. She is paid Rs 25 a day. Old age and 
the Seasonal nature of her work have made her livelihood insecure. 
Even in good months, she manages to find work only for 10-12 
days. Summer months are particularly vulnerable, she explains. 
Antamma has a BPL ration card that gets her four kilograms of rice 
every month, Ii is not enough rolast through the month. Her life is 
mainly dependent on a government pension which gets her Rs 200 
per month. 

She skips celebrating smaller festivals, while the more 
important ones like Diwali, Sakranti and Hoti are celebrated alone, 
within limited means. Jn&t increasing the quantity of rice or cooking 
a small amount of seasonal vegetables is how she treats herself on 
festivals. Her other two sons who live in the same village catl her to 
eat with them on festivals hut she turns down the offer. She says: H tf 
they loved me so much, they would not have separated from me. 
they would have kept me w ith them and taken care of me,' Further, 
she asserts: 'I will not eat one month with this son, next month 
with another and next month with the third. I refuse to eat on a 
rotational basis," 

She confessed that she is anxious about finding fixxl each 
day. She thinks of soliciting in the neighbourhood but then drops 
the idea each day, She fears that if she begs, people will talk about 
her sons not taking care of her and probably ridicule her. No credit 
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is availahk- to her from the village kinma shop. She is old an d has 
iii, 1 1 onstanf source of income, and thus the recovery of credit cannot 
he assured. So, Jay after Jay, in every meal, Kompalli Anatamma 
sprinkles some salt on her plain rice and gulps tr down with water 
with no dal, no vegetables. To cope with hunger, once she went to 
eat food in. the schools mkhday meal programme* Though she was 
served, she felt terribly guilty about ealing from the children’s share 
of food, St) she never went there again. 

In her house, we find that her only worldly possessions are 
one plastic and one earthen pot, both of which look overused, and 
a makeshift arrangement of three stones in the name of a chuUiuL 
An empty sack of fertiliser has been made into a thin mat on which 
she sleeps. Life has taught Anramma not to expect or hope, so she 
immediately dismisses the prospect of a better future. + 1 didn’t have 
any happy times throughout my youth, what good time will I have 
now? 1 she mutters softly. 

8* Sheikh Gaffar 

Sheik It Gaffer, along with his wife, sons and daughters, sit in an 
abandoned cattle shed The family had no food to ear, and no water 
to drink. A fakir hy birth, Sheikh Gaff a r refused to heg. He ate only 
what was voluntarily given to him. Added to rhis was the trauma of 
insult and injury that he had to unfairly go through in his own 
village. The family was in fear and stayed indoors ro avoid being 
seen in puhlic as Sheikh Gaffar had heen accused of practicing 
Hack magic, following a property dispute with his brother. He had 
complained ro the police and the entire village had turned hostile 
towards him. Fearing for life. Sheikh Gaffar had to give up his 
ancestral village and his property, and shift to Yerravally, a village 
in the same district. 

The local Muslim community arranged for them to stay in a 
house that lay vacant as the family had migrated to Hyderabad. 
Sheikh Gaffar started from scratch. He started casual labour work 
and the family s food insecurity decreased. Soon, they arranged for 


their eldest son’s marriage. However, immediately after marriage, 
the son asked his parents to build him a separate house, expressing 
his desire to stay in a nuclear family. Sheikh Gaffar himself lived in 
a borrowed house; he had no means to fulfil his son's demand, "I he 
angry son migrated to Hyderabad with his wife, and kept no contact 
with his parents thereafter. 

Shamim, their daughter, suffered a paralytic attack and half 
her body could not function. Citing her ill-health as a reason, her 
husband abandoned her, along with their infant daughter of four 
months. Sheikh Gaffer’s younger son went to work in Niiamahad 
district. In just a matter of four days, he showed disturbed behaviour. 
Currently, he lives in a faraway mosque to recover from his mental 
disability. Sheikh Gaffar says, crossing his fingers, that his youngest 
daughter is happily married. 

Sheikh Gaffer is old and exhausted. But he can afford no rest 
or retirement. He has a wife, a semi "paralysed daughter and a 10- 
year- old granddaughter as his dependents. Also, he has a loan to 
repay from bis younger daughter's marriage. He works on an annual 
contract basis with the village ptitef, who is also his creditor, A 
significant pan of his wages is appropriated against the loan. In the 
name of property, he has two goats, which bear about two kids a 
year. These are sold for Rs 600-b00 each and contribute to the 
family’s income. 

Sheikh Gaffar belongs to a /akir community, one that is entitled 
to live by religions soliciting from people. But he does not like to 
solicit in Yerravally a> it is not his ancestral village. He only takes 
what people give him without his asking. The Muslim community 
in the village offer Sheikh Gaffar fin'd and clothes on their return 
from pilgrimages or after some auspicious occasion in the family, or 
on festivals like Ramzan or Tfekri Hid, Bur this is irregular, uncertain 
and insufficient. 

Sheikh Gaffar works to earn a daily w age. Wort is not available 
everyday ami from the little wage that fie receives, half is deducted 
against what he had borrowed for his younger daughter's wedding. 
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Frotn the little that the family can manage, the old couple first 
serve r heir semi -paralysed daughter and their grand- daughter. Only 
after they- have eaten, Sheikh Gaffar and his wife have a meagre 
meal from whatever is left. On a few days every month, the family 
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has only raw# at paste made of tamarind to cat. In the lean months, 
[lie family survives, on water for many a days. The kmirid shop owner 
is always reluctant to give credit to the family. Sheikh Gaff a r tells 
us that in the last 1 0 years, since they have settled in Yerravally, no 
new clothes have been worn by any member of the family, not even 
during weddings in the family. Neither have they ever cooked sweets 
in their house. On festivals, if a neighbour brings them seuai, it is 
only then ehai they get to ear it. Their granddaughter, about 10 
years old now, ha* begun to understand the pressures in the family 
and has stopped asking for eatables or toys. If someday, the child 
takes a fancy to something and pursues it, her mother gives her a 
light slap, painfully raising her paralysed hand- The child then sobs 
herself to deep, 

Though there has been some social support, Sheikh Gaffar 
lias not been accepted as a denizen oj the village despite living 
there tor over a decade now. t Inly after repeated applications and 
visits was lie issued a ration card two months ago. It is a RPL card, 
which entitles him 16 kilograms of ration for four people, good 
enough to ho only for ll3-!2 days. The ration dealer a I ways gives a 
little less than the entitled amount. Sheikh Gaffar still has to tight 
to get his pension. Each rime his application is rejected on the 
pretext that he does not belong to this village. 1 Its daughter Shamim 
is entitled to R> 200 as pension, out of which R* 100 is spent on 
auto hire for her daughters school. Her daughter h nowin class six 
and there is m ■ high schcit.il in the village, so she has to go to another 
village to study. Despite problems and scarcities the family is 
determined to educate the child. 

Sheikh Gaffar does not trust the .surpanch of the village and 
lias no political support. When he requested rile now retired 
sarfunich to grant him a house under the Indira Awns Yojana, lie 
flatly refused and even ridiculed him hy saying that even if it is 
sanctioned, he will nor he able to build ii as lie has no money and 
that lie is Uhi old. Sheikh Gaffar is aware of the government schemes 
but says he has no energy to file application alter application, visit 
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government offices and then bribe the officials to get even the 
smallest of bene firs. His only hope is that the family is sanctioned a 
hon.se so that they have a rightful place to stay. Their present house 
is badly in reed of repair. 

Sheikh Gafint says that never in his life has he felt as miserable 
and humiliated as when his own people accused him of something 
(black magic) he had not done, and they made him walk with his 
body covered with dust, torn clothes and painted face in the whole 
village. The problems that he faces today are a result of that 
particular incident, believes Sheikh GafFar. By now, Sheikh Gaffer 
was crying with loud sobs and could only manage to say: 'I have 
nothing more to tell you about myself His semi-paralysed daughter, 
Shamim, sat next to us through the interview, knitting. She said 
nothing hut kept shedding quiet tears. 

9* Bhwuzmituz 

Bhi mamma, a young Dalit widow with three children, has shown 
rare courage and resilience despite life's challenges. The first 
challenge she had to face was as a child bride, married to a bonded 
labourer. Her husband had borrowed money from ei Reddy landlord 
and, in return, he had to work in his fields for a year for a paltry 
sum of Rs 500 and a meal a day. Lunch served by the muster- 
employer was stale, and insufficient in quantity, so her husband 
usually came home to eat. She ate only the leftovers, which were 
never more than a few spoonfuls. 

Once, sur lunch time, she hersett found worms crawling in rhe 
rice served by the Reddy family Dismayed, she threw the food on 
the ground and asserted: 'Why are you serving finxl with worms in 
it, 71 Larer in the evening, she persuaded her mother-in-law to speak 
to the Reddys about the food they served. Embarrassed, the Reddy 
family promised to serve better ftiod. Though the quality did not 
improve substantially and her husband continued to he underpaid 
and underfed, [here were no worms again in tile food. 

After a year, Bhi mamma's husband was freed and the couple 


migrated to Mumbai in search of livelihood- The wages were higher 
in the city and in just six months* rhey were able to save a small 
amount of cash. Bhimamma and her husband bought ZO grams of 
gold out of their savings- However, this gold became a constant 
source of anxiety. They lived in an unsafe slum area, in a makeshift 
arrangement. With no security, they did not want their limited asset 
to be stolen, finally, they decided to return to the village. In the 
village, they found their bouse broken and, therefore, were forced 
to live wirh a helpful neighbour* The couple did agricultural labour 
and lived on daily wages. 

Bhi mamma’s husband consumed country liquor on a daily 
basis. On one occasion, despite drinking his regular amount, he 
wanted another bottle. As it was I are in the night and liquor was 
sold out in bis village, he walked to a neighbouring village. In an 
alien village, while drinking with acquaintances, all of who were in 
a drunken daze, there was a dispute* which led to Bhimamma s 
husband being thrashed. 

His hack and neck were fractured, blood oozed out of his 
forehead and nose and he lay unattended on the road between two 
villages, A resident of his village found him and informed 
Bhimamma- He was taken to a hospital in Hyderabad where he 
lived the last month of his life. This was the mwi challenging time 
in Bhimamma’s life- She stayed in hospital with her husband, and 
naturally, could not go to work. She was forced to fast for many 
days in the tm>nrh and also had to borrow money on high rates of 
interest for her husband's treatment, 

Bhimamma did not have enough time to mourn for her 
husband, In addition to credir for hospital expenses, she also had 
to borrow for his last rites' ceremonies. She had a loan of Rs 14*000 
to repay to her relatives. Of the joint property, she was given 1-25 
acres of land- Her share of the cash, i.e. Rs 2 3,000, was promised to 
he given ro her when she repaid the loan, I hey refused to heed to 
her request to deduct the loan and give rhe rest of the money to 
her. Bhimamma had no alternative but to summon a pmicfeiyat 
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meeting on the issue. She won her ease in the meeting, and finally, 
after deducring the ban, Rs 9000 were given to her, 

Bhimamma could not continue to live ar her neighbour's house 
after her husband's death, so she shifted to her mother's place in 
the same village. Despite problems and a financial crunch, she 
ensured that all her children — two sons and one daughter— 
attended school. At schtxal they got regular midday meals and 
therefore, it added to the family food security. Bhimamma bought a 
small piece of land from the money that she got as her share of her 
husband's joint property. Fortunately she was sanctioned a house 
under the Indira A was Yojana, After the house was sanctioned, as 
an afterthought, the person who sold her rhe land demanded 
another 4000 rupees. He took her to he a vulnerable widow and 
therefore started threatening her. However, Bhimamma was 
confident that if there were to he a case in the fmc/uayut, the 
decision would be in her favour. Thus, without giving in to threats, 
she has started the construction enthusiastically. Constructing a 
house lm increased Bhi mamma's problems manifold. Though she 
lias been sanctioned the house, rhe first instalment of money has 
not come and she lias taken credit to construct the house. She has 
to employ labour tor construction and pay them daily wages. She 
abo needs to supervise the construe tion. 

Instead of helping, encouraging or appreciating her struggles, 
many people in the village ridicule her. As she travels to a nearby 
town often to buy construction material or to visit government 
offices, villagers look at her new found mobility with suspicion 
and often taunt her during conversations. Even credit is difficult 
to access, Bhi mamma's anxiety is increasing with each passing 
day. She says: ‘I have no money to buy clothes, books or even 
food for my children. I am living on credit and building my house 
on credit. The first instalment has been delayed beyond patience. 
Meanwhile, the credit that I had taken has doubled due to the 
interest due on it. Construction is going slow as I cannot employ 
many labourers due ro financial problems. I am always anxious 
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about the construction, food and livelihood/ 

During the interview, there was a loud noise at the door, The 
person from whom she had bought the house appeared at the 
doorstep, soaked in alcohol. He muttered abuses and threatened 
Bhimamma in front of the research team. *Go wherever you want 
hut l will squeeze money out of your purse,' he said to her. To this, 
Bhimamma turned her head, gave a silent, stem stare to the man 
and then slammed the door shut. She then continued the interview 
as if nothing had happened. 

Presently, she stays with her mother, a sister and all her kids. 
When both sisters get ready in the morning to go to their respective 
work places — she to Arhveli to supervise fIic construction of the 
house and her sister to sell vegetables in VikarabaJ — people 
comment on them, Bhimamma cites an early morning taunt: ‘Look, 
both flic sisters are going out. Where do they go, when will they 
come back, who Jo they meet? No one knows, They come as late 
as 9 to 10 p.m/ 

Even friends and relatives don’t call them for functions and 
festivals as Bhimamma is considered unlucky for religious and 
pleasant occasions. She recalls the way festivals were celebrated 
dursng her husband’s times. The family always had g{xxl food to 
eat. Now, even for a major festival like Sankmnti, they had no 
celebrations. When the children cried looking at their neighbours 1 
festivities,, she could only afford to give them ten rupees to buy 
some sweets and cheer up. 

Currently, Bhimamma is unable ro work. She usually hns to 
beg to keep the house running, as she is Eih> scared to borrow any 
more money. Once, there was no fund for three continuous days 
and rhe children were crying due to hunger. She had to beg for 
leftover stale food from a Muslim kujkir (butcher). For many days, 
she said she had collected thrown away ftxxl from outside people's 
houses. Now. she keeps an earthen pot outside a Muslim family's 
house to collect whatever finxl they might throw away early in the 
morning. 
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Bhinuimma is largely unaware of government schemes and 
feels she has no political support in tile village. Even her relatives 
do not support her. She complains that the sarpanch did not give 
tier any family benefits even after her husband 5 death. She has no 
job card and no widow pension. The sarpanch had promised her 
pension within three months of her husband’s death hut ir has not 
come in six years Bhimamma has an Antyodaya card from the days 
of lwr husband, mi J it fetches her 35 kilograms uf rice, twokihigrams 
1 >( sugar and three litres of kerosene oil. She complains a hour the 

inaJuipiucy of entitlement, although site manages with p, »>r quality 
rice, 

Ji). Amina Hcjtpim 

Am inn Begums husband spent all hi* earnings in buying country 
liquor and under its influence, regularly battered her Mo member 
o[ her joint family treated Amina Begum with respect as she never 
had money to contribute to the household. Whatever grains she 
7 ot irom her parents during the time of her marriage finished in 
tive months time, and thereafter, she ate the last and the least in 
rhe finuly. When the situation grew unbearable, she went to her 
parents place. Her parents offered to arrange another marriage for 
rheu daughter, but Amina Begum weis herself reluctant, A woman 
who remarries is never respected enough in society. 

After a week, Amina Begum', husband successfully persuaded 
her to come with him to Hyderabad where they would live in a 
mjcl ™ ?;i3lll| V and also jT.imi^l owm-ml he way*. ],: Hyderabad, 
Amina Begum found herself in a new trap. Her husband did not 
eh.mgc stall. She hail never Worked before in her life and, therefore, 
was to manual labour. In an alien city far from the village! 

wirh no social capital, she was more dependent on her husband 
than ever before. Her parents came to visit her and supplied her 
with grains hut they too exhausted their resources after some 
months. There were times when there was no food and she had to 
}usr satisfy her hunger wirh a cup oj black tea a day. She did not beg 
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as she did not know anyone in Hyderabad and therefore felt 
ashamed in asking. 

After seven months of stay, tier husband stopped paying room 
rent. Her parents paid that too. After some months, hopeless and 
exhausted, Amina Begum telephoned her parents to come ami take 
her to the village with them. However, she was pregnant by then. 
Her husband only visited her occasionally tit her parents' place and 
she refused to live with him again. In two years, they had a son and 
a daughter. 

After a few years of separation, Amina Begum’s husband 
persuaded her to come to Mumbai along with him. She went with 
him in the hope of Parting life all over again. In Mumbai, her 
husband worked as a construction labourer and she did the job of 
collecting iron na its rh jit tell on the ground during con struct inn 
and put them in a Mix. Site got a daily wage of Rs. 30 for this work. 
Her husband continued b dx 1 his old self He also took siw:u urensils 
or food grains from the house to he sold in return lor cash for his 
liquor the day he found no work. Their house was run on Amina 
Begum’s earnings, a meagre amount of Rs, 30 a slay. The children 
always cried for want of ffxxl and care. Tired, Amina Begum came 
back to her parents' village once again. The husband followed her 
to Athveli (her parents 1 village), stole things from their house and 
sold them to raise money for liquor. He threatened not only her, 
hut also her mother, when they confronted him, 

It was a phase in life where food was available at her mi other's 
place hut Amina Begum did not eat due to anxiety and shame that 
her husband had brought to her Even when she had tried her best 
to make her marriage work, society viewed her as a 'woman who 
had left her husband.’ She had to face constant verbal abuse and 
ridicule. J I really rned to live with my husband, hut it was impossible 
for me. I was hungry, tired, lonely and depressed, Every time I fried 
to talk to him, he thrashed me. As long as I was with him, not once 
did 1 have a peaceful day,' says Amina Begum. 

When her husband took away their iwcvyear-old-child to be 
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si>ld in Hyderabad, Amina Begum was frantic. ‘He is my son, I will 
^eJ] him in Hyderabad; it is my wish,' she quoted him saying. She 
pleaded for help from the village ptftd who obliged and got her son 
hack, When her infuriated husband came to take away the son 
again* the village community came to her rescue. The husband was 
let off with a warning to never enter the village again. It is difficult 
Cu say ii Amina Begum felt more anxious or relieved or whether 

felt protected or insulted by the community's action towards 
her husband, 

Amina Begum's husband had sold everything she had in the 
house 1 clothes, utensils and grains. The villagers donated some 
■Honey and helped Amina Begum start afresh. In a few months, she 
heard that her husband had met with an accidenr in Hyderabad. 
She visited him but all medical expenses and cate was arranged by 
her in-laws, Three years ago* she received a phone call that her 
husband was found drunk and dead on a pavement in Hyderabad. 
Amina Begum greeted the news with mixed feelings. She got no 
£nni]y benefits after her husband s death. There was no post-mortem 

import and the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation cremared the 
unclaimed body. 

Amina Begum leamt tailoring to cam a living. Her parents 
are old and weak and find no work opportunities now. Only 
occasionally does her mother find work and earns Rs, 30 as daily 
wages. She earns only a pittance through tailoring. During festive 
months, however, she manages to earn upto Rs. 120 per week, hue 
™ an average* she makes only about Rs. 50 per week. Her brother 
lives with his nuclear family and treats his parents and sister with 
indifference. She has strained relations with her in-laws ( whohlame, 
and sometimes taunt, Amina Begum. After the initial sympathy* 
kc hasn t received much help from the village community, 

Amina Begum has two rations cards (one is hers* and rhe other 
er parents). She has an Arityodaya card and her parents have a 
BPL card - She receives a total of 43 kilograms of subsidised 
trodgrains, They have an acre of land on which Amina Begum 
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planted mango trees under a government rural develop me nr 
programme. The plantation was successful and she had 25 mango 
trees on her land - She hoped to earn good money from them in the 
summer season, hut she found all of them uprooted one morning. 
She suspects her in-laws to he behind this. The village supervisor 
promised to get her Rs. 2500 if she got a family planning operation 
done- She adhered* and also paid Rs, 500 as bribe to ensure the 
money, but she has not received any money yet. 

Her mother has been employed as a cook in the school's mid- 
day meal programme. Though it has been two months since she 
has been working, her salary has not yet come from the government. 
The family has two old people and a widow, hut not one among the 
three gets any pension. The sarpanch denies them pension as they 
have an Anryodrtya ration card. With no pension and no regular 
income, for many months, they have no money to buy ration (even 
at subsidised rates). Amina Begum has no job card under NREGS. 
She says she is not fully aware of the scheme* so she did not demand 
a card. 

With a set of old parents and young children to care for, Amina 
Begum has no time to think about herself. The family has no regular 
source of income and can afford nothing but subsidised grains. There 
is no money to get clothes* toys or stationery for the children. Amina 
Begum still remembers an incident where the family had been 
invited for a wedding and her young daughter had no bangles to 
wear. All the other children had come wearing bangles and they 
innocently teased her for having come with bare hands. The 
daughter cried the whole night thereafter* until she was promised 
bangles as soon as possible. 

Most serious are the health problems faced by her old parents. 
Recently, Amina Begum had to borrow Rs, 4000 for her father’s 
treatment. Besides this, she hud to mortgage the land. And she has 
no hopes of retrieving it in the near future. Her debt in the Jurauti 
shop has crossed Rs. 500 and the shopkeeper refuses to give any 
further credit. Her in-laws had many acres of land, of which they 
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sold some, hut she bs hecn Riven no land, no money. 

Throughout the interview, Amina Begum kept glancing 
outside her door Her face appeared pale and whenever she spoke 
of her indaws, she did so in whispers. Ai the end of the session, she 
widened her eves and said; L Pn not tell my brother and sister-in* 
taw that 1 spoke to you/ 
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Despire his fear of becoming Jesrimre in olj age and desperate 
efforts to avoid it, Arkhit lives a failed life today. There is no one 
around even to feed the old man, He keeps lying down must of the 
rime in his secluded and crumbling house, often in darkness, and 
languishes in loneliness and hunger. 

Arkhit belongs to a trihal community in Buromal village, 
Kaprakhol block, Bolangir district. As a member of a tribal 
ct immunity which has developed ways to cope with famine, drought, 
hunger and poverty faced by the larger region since British rule, 
Arkhit learnt these lessons early in life, Arkhit possessed two acres 
of land not suitable for agriculture. His family had to rely solely on 
their daily manual labour and barely met their daily food needs, 

Arkhit started working for food at the tender age of five. He 
never went to schwl He took his first job as a cowherd to save his 
parents the burden of feeding him. He worked on alternate days 
and was provided with a single meal on days of work . Arkhit then 
could clearly understand their condition at home by comparing 
rhe meagre water rice he had on the Jays when he stayed home 
and the filling meal he had on his days of work. To survive, Arkhit 
learnt the art of laying traps lor wild rats, a craft that proved quite 
useful when rhere was nothing in the house. At such times, Arkhit 
was proud to bring his catch home and the whole family had a 
meal. 

At the age of ten, Arkhit starred working on five farms and 
also started collecting forest products. Since then, as he grew older 
and stronger, his wages increased and he felt that his family was 
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winning the battle against hunger However, the frequent drought 
anJ flood in this period never allowed the family to have savings, 
Aikhit got married to a girl from Hanupali village when he was 18. 
They had a son in a year, hut the infant died within four days of 
his birth. The second tragedy struck when his wife also died four 
days after the death of the infant. Both mother and the infant 
were weak. Despite his host efforts, Arkhit could not feed them 
properly. However* the costs incurred in efforts to save the child 
ai ^ mi>[ her and during the pregnancy were substantial and pushed 
them into debt. While they were working hard to pay off the loan 
and its high rate of interest, Arkhit 1 * mother also died after a 
year, leaving him and his father alone. It was a hard time for both 
iHl[1 and father Arkhit had taken on rite burden trl doing household 
chores like cooking, cleaning and washing after returning from 
day-long* heavy labour. It took another five years and few gottd 

agriculture and employment seasons for the father and son to 
come exit of debt. 

Arkhit was then married again to a girl from tile same village, 
t hey lived together, struggling hard for the next sis years However, 
rhey were childless and this worried Arkhit and his wife. However, 
Arkhit s wife suddenly died due to some mysterious disease. The 
pain and sorrow that Arkhit fell could be gauged from the fact that 
he vowed he would never marry in the future. Arkhir was around 
30 years old ar this rime* 

Life for Ark hit and his father went back to the .same old n lutine 
of grieving and labour, His father was getting old and could not do 
much work. The burden of work as well as that of managing the 
Iilhj-l’ fdl entirely on Arkhit, who was emotionally too weak to do 
it all alone. The father was frequently ill. Now Arkhit not only had 
to think about food hut also about his father’s medical eosrs. He 
lunher had to spend most of the rime in household chores and in 
nursing his sick father. He slowly became secluded from the village 
a ixl spent most of the time in the house. When Arkhit was 45 
years old, his father died of prolonged sickness, leaving Arkhir all 
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alone. After repaying debts incurred during his father's funeral, 
Arkhit did not have many liabilities: he only had to worry about 
himself. 

Howe vet, he was terribly lonely. TEte thought of old age and it 
failing kyly made him feel very sad. His father had been his constant 
companion. His loss created a major vacuum in his life. Despite 
advice from relatives, Arkhir did not marry again. The death of his 
two wives had badly shaken Eiim. He was scared of getting married. 
Now all alone, Arkhit had no one to even talk to. He had already 
secluded himself from the rest of village when his father was sick 
and needed regular care. Now he avoided thinking about the past 
and silently engaged himself in one or the other work in a routine 
way without any purpose. He felt that there was no reason for his 
existence, and if anything happened to him, [here would 3v no one 
ro mourn. 

He had to work in order to eat and survive. So in the morning, 
once the household chores were completed, Arkhit would go out 
and do casual work so that he could earn some money. Eventually, 
Arkhit lost all interest in life; lie stopped cooking in the morning 
and ate whatever was left from the night More. Many days he 
would go without foih.1 anil eat only when someone gave him 
something in cat, 

Arkhir, even though living a life of a vagabond, realised he 
could not go on for much long. I le decided ro adopt his ^ter-in- 
law’s son Narsingh. The child had no father, and he and his mother 
were facing economic hardship. Further, Arkhit owned two acres 
■of land: he needed an heir for it or eke other people would occupy 
it, TEie proposal was good for both of them, tint'- Narsingh shifted 
into Arklufs house and they hnrh grew fi>nd of each other. Natsingh 
also provided the impetus which was needed in Ark hit's life, Arkhit 
had xi ich xJy to ralk to a nd s ha re hi - 1 i fe wit h, ft rt h i if rh e m vv \ irko. I 
very hard on their own land and also did casual labour toward off 
hunger. Ar times, when nothing was available in the house to ear. 
lujrh of them would go together in rhe forcer and collect tendn leases, 
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m^uJ and charsul for making ropes , through which rhey were able 
to earn some money. 

Narsingh was married to a girl from Hanupalli village. Sumatce* 
who also started living with them. After a long time, Arkhir found 
happiness and was a content man. Sumatee gave hirrh ro one 
daughter and one son. This was also the period when the hunger 
situation in the house had become critical. The whole region was 
facing severe drought. At times, the situation in the house became 
sts critical that they had to borrow from shopkeepers and other 
people. Added to this. Sumatee could not work due to pregnancy 
and lactation, and her withdrawal from work meant loss of income 
and more expenses. 

Left with no alternative and increasing debt, Narsingh did 
what others in the region were doing to cope: he also migrated for 
work. He was able to repay the debt, bui Arkhit was once again left 
all alone. Narsingh now migrates every yeaT with his family for a 
period of six months Arkhir lives all alone those six months, h was 
not very clear whether Narsingh actually supported him or not. 
Arkhir did say that before going Narsingh gave him Rs 100 and 
five kilograms of rice. He gets an old age pension of Rs 200 which 
lie says is nor sufficient for him. He owns two pains of d/iotrs bought 
two years ago, now in ratters Life for Arkhit has come full circle: he 
is all alone again. Since there is nothing much to do in the house 
and also because of his failing vision, Arkhit prepares his food early 
in the day and eats it alone. 

2. Champo nnd Mini* Boriha 

At the lime of their marriage, Champo,. Mmri's husband, was a 
ImlUi. He worked there tor five years and got 7-8 adtLi>, of paddy per 
month and was given food in the owner's house. Roth husband 
and w ile sold their respective pieces of land in their nativ e village 
Khudipal, and came to this village 20 years ago. Champol father 
had four acres of land which was sold for Rs 6000 and the money 
was divided amongst six brothers Champo had Rs 1000 with him, 


and with his wife and their two sons, he came to the village and 
purchased a small plot with a house in it. 

They had six children, out of which three died in infancy. 
One son died when lie was 1 1 years old. The eldest stm, soon after 
marrying a girl in the village, separated from his parents arid siblings. 
He went to live in his wife's parents 1 house. However, a few years 
after the marriage, his wife left him along with a girl child. His old 
parents then had him remarried by selling their goat. However, the 
second wife died after a year of the marriage - Then the son married 
for the third time, to a Dalit woman. The parents did not want to 
keep in touch with their son now. 

Also, the younger son had built another house nearby after 
his marriage. He had four sous hut all of them died in infancy. With 
poverty and tension over the death of children, there was constant 
lighting between the husband and wife, and one day his wife left 
him. Thereafter, the son lived alone in depression for some years, 
and he left them a few months ago, without saying anything. But 
he remembered to give them Rs 200 before he left. 

Champo and Minzi worked hard as agricultural labourers when 
they were young, till disability struck them. First. Champo broke 
his leg when he was working in the fields. He slipped from a tree 
while doing some work. When his leg broke, his second son's 
marriage was about ro rake place. They were already in debt and 
nobody was willing to give them another loan. He could only get 
traditional treatment and endured the pain for a year during which 
he could not ger up and walk. Minzi had to rake full responsihility 
for running the house during this rime. She would take up all kinds 
of agricultural work, cleaning cowsheds, separating rice from paddy, 
collecting forest prod uers, etc., and would also do household work 
and take care of her ailing husband. She did not complain much 
about the hard work. However, before her husband could recover 
fully she slipped in the house on a rainy day and broke her hand. 

She showed her dislocated hand and said she snEE could not 
do any work with it. At the time when her hand was broken, there 
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W!W f hat her hiusband could do as he himself was barely able 
to walk then. Their sons helped by brining a traditional healer 
;mJ helped them for few days. But ir was understtxxf that they 
would not he able To Jo this for very long. So one day, Champo 
tt»ok his bag, went limping ro the distant villages of Bhanpur and 
Dhandaimmda, and begged for rice and money. He continues ro 
lieg as now he has learnt to live with the shame associated with 
begging, 

Min:i ttx>k a year m recover, after allying tree hark every 
day, bur she could never use her hand for hard work. Even now, 
she is not ahle to sweep the floor with it. Even for fetching water, 
she lias to use a pot which is half the si:e of a normal pot and has to 
make several trips to get sufficient water. 

When Cha mpo and Minn we re a bk-tx died, they used n > w , xk 
an, 3 earn around Rs. 30 each day that rhey got work. Now' the only 
stable work which both the husband and wife do is cleaning 
cowsheds, 1’hey clean cowsheds in seven houses and get Rs. 650 
annually as remuneration. Minii is fed up of the work. She also 
collects firewood atij separates rice from paddy for others Their 
main support now is art old age pension, and whatever Champo 
get;- from lagging, Uut Champo cannot go begging every day as the 
rravel gives him a terrible pain in his legs. 

For many Jays, their staple food remains basi (rice water cooked 
one day before) and bhaji (green leaves from the forest). They also 
rntmage to get potatoes, onions and dry fish on some days. They get 
to eat dill only once every few days. For last one month, they did 
not have any M at a JI. Even with this limited consumption, two 
meals a day are not affordable for them. "Though we have a son 
who is married to a Dalit girl, we cannot get cooked hx\l from 
them EIS the community will outcast* us. However, the Dalit 
daughter-in-law gives us raw rice and money, 1 says Minn, Both the 
husband and wife cook food and share responsibility. However, it is 
Minri who rakes more responsibility when it comes to dealing with 
the outside world, Jr is she who manages loans from shops. When 
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wc asked whether her sons objected to their begging, she replied: 
Ji sons have a reservation, what can we do? Shall we die of hunger?’ 

3. Itulrf/dffp 

Indradeep fells us i ho r the government had promised him a house 
under the Indira Awas Yojna, hut after the foundation was laid and 
the walls were built, when Indradeep actually started thinking he 
would live in a 1 real house", work was stopped all of a sudden. He is 
not very dear why it was stopped. Four years have passed hut hope 
still lingers that someday the house will he made. Indradeep and 
his wife would not qualify as old people without caregivers as they 
have a son and daughter-in-law who send them money and also 
sray with them for a short period of time in rhe year. The day we 
went to meet Irulradeep T his son Sandhu and daughter-in-law were 
in the process of leaving for Andhra Pradesh; their short stay at 
home was over 

For Indradeep, life, from rhe rime he can remember, has been 
defined in terms of the next meal and warding off hunger, 
Remembering his past, Indradeep tells us that like other Dalits of 
his village, they were completely dependent on rhe higher castes 
who were the landowners. One landowner (who later became 
sajpanc/i) asked rhe Dalit families ro vacate the land on which they 
were living. With no option left, Indradccp’s parents cleared rhe 
nea rhy ft irest and made a hut for living. Gradually, other Du lit 
families who had been similarly displaced followed suit and, later, 
the government gave them putia of that land, Clearly, displacement 
was an important issue for Indradeep as he started narrating his life 
from thereon. He told us that his parents used to graze the villagers' 
goats, a Etd since they did not have any land, they were dependent 
on daily earning for their food 

His mother used to take an earthen vessel with her when she 
went to graze the goats. While coming back, some families used to 
put fotxi in the pot, and this food was then brought home and 
shared by the whole family Apart from this, Indradeep's father used 
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ri> get 1.5 quintals of paddy on an annual basis for grazing goats. 
This was precious for die whole family as it was the only food that 
was available during the rimes when his mother was not .ihtc to 
bring back enough frtod or was not able to gut to work. 

Hunger always haunted the whole family, because foot! was 
never enough. However, thoughts were the worst time as the impact 
was felt by the landowners and other families. The consequence 
was that their wages {food that was given to them) shrank. In those 
times, Indradeep's father used to collect various kinds of forest 
pn miners and sell them in rhe nearby town. Stilt on many days, the 
whole family used to sleep on empty stomachs.. Indradeep .says that 
they survived due to the forest from where they used to forage for 
anything that was edible: dungs that only pour people are like kuddo 
{a weed rhar is boiled and then drunk), and seeds t if hjmhoo fa ™ ers. 
Indradeep strongly disliked the taste of if. hut still ate i t since [her , 
was no other option. 

According to Indradeep, once the two brothers grew up, the 
problem was. solved to an extent as they could work ns km Jed 
labour. Indradeep was five years old, and the work allocated to him 
was that of grazing goats and bullocks. He used to get fond two 
times a day, and 12 kilograms of paddy annually. Life went on the 
same pattern till he was 21, except that now he had become a hiHu 
(n bonded labourer who b older), and so now the work given to 
him was that of an adult, 

Indradeep got married when he was 2 1 , hut his wife could not 
cope with the prevailing chronic hunger as she came from a family 
that had land. She left him and went to stay with her parents. 
However, later she came hack and with both of them working, the 
situation improved a little. Soon the wife got pregnant and ceased 
io work. To vO[v with the food demands of his pregnant wife, he 
tu< ik sm • 1 . As time passed, his wife gave hirth to <. me daughter 

and two - ■ I ■ ir out of the three children, only one son survived. 
Indradve; as determined to provide Sandhil (his son) with a better 
life and so lie sent him to school, Their financial situation had 
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improved a little as his wife had again starred working. When 
Sandhu was i.n, class seven, Indradeep was diagnosed with 
tuberculosis, Tliis was a major shock to the family as not only did 
the disease devour all their savings but also their dream of educating 
Sandhii. 
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Sandhu realise J that the burden at keeping his family hunger' 
tree depended on him. While Indradeep was in hospital, Sandhu 
It-tr school and started working in the village. He came intocontact 
with people ivho used fn migrate to the city for work. He too left 
with them to work in brick kilns at the age of If The contractor 
gave him TOO rupees in advance. This patient went on for years 
and slowly the family was able to come our of debt. But even then, 
Sandhu had to migrate every year as there were limited opportunities 
available in rite village. He had no other option as InJmdeep’s 
treatment was continuing and both parents were dependent on 
him. Mow Sandhu and his wife together get an advance of 8000, 
and before leaving for Andhra Pradesh each rime, he gives his 

parents 500 rupees and has also released Ins mother’s jewellery front 
moit gage. 

FVspire his; son’s earning, the food in Indradecp’s house is 
frugal. They mostly eat rice and burnt tomatoes. Occasionally, they 
ear M Indradeep says they have ro save money for medical expenses 
and also live within what their son sends them. They try to evade 
medical treatment as much as possible, Indradeep 1 * greatest fear at 
presen r is nor food, hut his hi mse. He worries about what will happen 

roof of his house collapses when his son is not around. 

4 * Laibani Ma/hi" 

bnhani Majhi is a single woman with rwo children; she has been 
abandoned by her husband due to physical disability, goitre, a 
condition that could have easily been rectified, 

Lmham was not bom in poverty. Her father had 12 acres of 

land and cattle, and also two bonded labourers and one servant 

working for him. The family was also small: it comprised of Laibani, 

her brother and a sister, and their parents. Liibani says that rhey 

always had enough paddy that would last for the whole year and 

thus they were never anxious about f<iod. The only work she and 

her sister were supposed to do was to help their mother in household 
work. 
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Laihani p s first encoi inter with hunger occurred when she was 
seven years old and there was a severe drought in which the whole 
village suffered, the first year, the situation was under control 
for Laibani \ family as they had enough grains to last the year. 
However, the drought continued beyond that year and they soon 
had nothing to eat. The condition was so had during those times 
that even people who were owned land had to resort to mortgaging 
and selling land, cattle anil other assets. But the situation was worse 
as no one had the means to buy it, even the shopkeepers anil money 
lenders did not have enough money to take mortgaged items. As 
Laibani says: 'It was at this time that my mother went to the forest 
with my father and l began to do household work single-handedly 
tor the hrst rimed Alter some rime, Laibani also started going with 
her mother to the forest. In the jungle we collected mafuui, kendu> 
dkiT, kttrdir and various roots and tubers Ir was the forest that kept 
us alive/ she says. 

The major workload had now shifted to Laibani' s mother as 
she worked in the house and also went to the jungle. Her father 
accompanied her mother a few times, but since women had more 
knowledge about what could l>e edible and what poisonous, it was 
mostly her mother who went to the forest* While accompanying 
her mother, Laibani also gained knowledge about edible products 
from the forest. Like most households, it was the mother who 
sacrificed food for the sake of the children and husband, Ar times, 
it was only the children who ate, the parents slept hungry. 

line drought lasted tor five years. During this time, Laibani 
and her sister learnt how to cook and what to eat when nothing 
was available. Most importantly, Laibani 'learnt to make sacrifices 
for others.' It was also the time when her mother gave birth to her 
brother, so the burden of work shifted to Laibani, the eldest child 
in the family. She had to take care of her mother as well ejs the 
infant brother. 

It was then time for Laibani to get married. Ar 20. Laibani got 
married roGirdhari Majhi and she shifted with him ro village Thundi 
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HiihuL Her in-laws' family comprised eighr members, out of which 
four went to work every day. Laibani stayed hack home with her 
mother in law and took care of all the household chores, The 
mother-in-law looked after the two kid hrothersdndaw and one 
sister- in-la w. 

R>r a few days, everything went smoothly. Even though her 
mother-in-law did not lie Ip her in household chores, Laibani had 
no problems because she was used to managing a house on her 
own. Bur «Kin things started changing. Laibani was given leftover 
kniJ which was not at a]] sufficient lor her. Laibani says that due to 
the insufficient and poor quality of fotxl that was given to her, she 
developed goitre. At first, Girdhan, her husband, a seasonal w orker, 
got her treated, hut since he worked only for six months a year, the 
money for treatment became a problem. Whatever Girdhan had 
sav^d went into hor treatment. This was not appreciated by other 
members of the family. Though the goitre improved, her in-laws 
and her husband started taunting her. Succumbing to pressure and 
mental harassment, Laibani and Girdhari shifted to LcUbanfs 
maternal home* 

Once Laibani s was back at her parents' home, she realised 
that her status within the household had changed. Her parents 
r°°k carLi of her, and she says without their help she would not 
have survived. But then Laibani and her husband had to earn their 
own living: in her parents' house she cooked fiaxl, fetched water 
and even cleaned rhe cowshed. Her husband, on his part, worked 
m the fields. After two years, Laibani gave birth to her eldest son. 
Two years after his birth, Latham's goitre started growing again. 
Site was so caught with trying to raise her family that this rime she 
did not pay much attention to ir. However, in the next five year*, ir 
gtL w to an ei 3 arming proportk in anti she hat! to sell her gold earrings 
to ger it treated. She did not recover completely even after the 
treatment. Laibani stopped the medical treatment and went to the 
village quack instead; surprisingly she got belter with his treatment. 
Alter one year, Laibani again became pregnant. While she was 


pregnant with her second child, her husband had fallen in love 
with another woman and he went away with her leaving Laibani 
alone. 

Now she was at the mercy of her parents who were very angry 
with Girdhari. They were also upset that their daughter was now 
without ei ‘man. 1 Laibani herself admits that ‘it was the worst phase 
of my life, there was nothing except darkness/ She had stopped 
paying any attention to herself and had become very weak, hut 
when the baby was born — this time a girl child — Laibani realised 
she had to make an effort for her children. She says: ‘I have emerged 
as a stronger woman.' further, she adds, "I am alone with two 
children, 1 never think of my husband now. I don't think of him 
Ivcause 1 feel if I think 1 will become weak again. However, when 
my son or my neighbours ask about him, 1 get very angry. 1 can 
never forgive him.' 

Laihani's hopes and future aspirations are now for her children; 
she does not hope that things will improve for her anymore. Bringing 
tip two children has meant that she has to go out to other people's 
house to work. The same Laibani whose father had three servants 
in i he house now lias to look for work in the same village. Ir is 
humiliating for her but she does not think ahout it much as her 
children have to he brought up. Ltihani's daughter is small and 
Jlx:s not want i * i leave her mother, so Liihani t bikes her along when 
she goes for work. 

Clearly, family support is diminishing for Laibani, She admits 
in a matter of fact voice that her brother is married and lias a family 
to look ei iter and he cannot afford to feed three more mouths. So 
she works in their house as well as in a relative's house, Miwtly, she 
does errands like cleaning the cowshed, fetching water for them 
and bringing rice and grocery from the kirwut shop. 

Laibani does not beg but she says 'sometimes rich people in 
the village have mercy on me and they give me five or ten rupees, 
grains, rice or vegetables with which 1 manage my daily living.' She 
saves the money as her children are quite young and do not 
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underhand her situation well At times, when they see other 
children earing biscuits or toftees, they ask for the same, in have 
some money or rice, then I give then something to eat; if nor I try 
[ " explain Hie situation to them by promising something for the 
near future. Sometimes iny parents give them some money to ear 
biscuits and chocolates, 1 site says. 

Lubani has an AmiaptMtmi card, hut the ten kilograms office 
that she gets Ls insufficient tor her family of three: it merely lasts for 
ten days, We use it tor the last ten days of the month. Once the 
liee is finished. I Jo petty errands tor others and work at my parents 1 
home and live on whatever I get she .says, Laihani’s parents, though 
old f try to support her by giving her a piece of doth and a Ijrrle 
money now and then. 

I Ivre are Jays when nothing is available in the house. At 
sue] i times /tetfia (tamarind paste) is eaten. Liihmi told us that she 
e> quite h* d secure in t he rainy season, and it is the only time her 
children are able ro get nutritious hnid. At present, the situation in 
the household is precarious as rbere is nothing to ear, nor am bronze 
luensits r, , mortgage, and every meal is entirely dependent on what 
she can earn or what her parents can give her. She does have a 
diver chain which she is ready to sell hut only when circumstances 
nre beyond her conm >1. The reason she cites o that it is precious to 
iier because it was given to her in her marriage and it is the only 
tangible j nece of me morythat she stead! ly holds < m ta Berdan ghrer 
J.ilo sick verv often. ) ill m w, she has managed to avoid selling if In 
reverring to traditional healing systems, like applying oil all over 
her daughter when she has fever. 

Celebration of any festival depends on the mercy of her 
parents. The meaning oj festivals lor Laibani and her children is 
limited to gmd fotid and not the rituals and festivities that surround 
ir. At times. Laibani is invited m attend functions, bur die herself 
dives not prefer to go mid sends her ™ instead. She does not say 
mikii uls ait why she docs not prefer to attend tuituions, 

SiEH.e she cannot afford breakfast, her >;>n and daughter get 
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miiJii (cheap snacks) and tea at their grandfather's place and all 
three of r hetn share it. At fimo, her daughter gets vegetables from 
1 1 er uncle’s place. Hut r hen, Laibani says. ‘nobody likes to give every 
day/ While talking about her son's education, Laibani say's it is her 
brother who is suppi >ning his education hy paying the school fees 
which are unaffordable tor her. But she also knows deep inside that 
i bis informal arrangement cannot work for long as now her brother 
has his awn family to Isx>k after She could herself see thar gradually 
the support In id started decreasing, and her income does nor allow 
her to think ■ »l getting her son educated on her own. Further, she 
sa\s it i.~ an exercise nor worth investing so much money in as now 
he can read and write and that is what is required minimally, Also h 
the other factor is that her son has grown up and works in the 
cotton fields. Continuing his education would deprive her of the 
previous little income that o unes through hint, Rursrill hope lingers 
on and she says she may send her son To a government hoarding 
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schixil in Turla (nearhy town) where she does not have to pay any 
fees, Liihani is clear that she wail send her daughter to school, but 
once she learns to read and write, that will he the end of her 
education* 

Laihani s immediate concern is food and also how to survive 
rhe winter. They do not have warm clothes and the only solution is 
to light a bonfire and sleep near it. Though it gives t he much required 
warmth, their clothes get burnt all the time. Anxiousness about 
the future is reflected in Laibani 1 * voice: 'Right now; 1 am 35 years 
old. I can work, clean cowsheds in the morning, then clean my 
house, fetch water, cook. 1 She does not say anything beyond this 
hut what is unspoken is understood; what will happen when she 
grows old? 

yhe continued: l ln every person's life, happiness and sorrow 
come like two companions. They both came in my life too, However, 

I would like to think that in my future lite 1 will haw no sorrows. 
Because my children will grow up soon and we will together cam 
lots of money. We can then live happily. God helps everyone. He 
will also take care of us; he has given me enough sorrows, so he 
would not let me stay in this condition for long.' 

5. Malti Bunhtj 

Matti Bari ha is a 75 year-old widow who is always preoccupied with 
her broken house. Her biggest fear is that one day the root might 
collapse and because of this, she does not sleep in her own house 
bur in her neighbour’s veranda. Malti has relatives in the same 
village and her two daughters also stay in the same village. Her son 
live* in the city. VC'hat was obvious from Malri's condition was that 
the linkages with her children have either broken or tire very fragile. 

Though Malti has experienced and lived poverty and hunger 
from her childhood, she never imagined her last day* would he 
spent in loneliness in spite of having three children. She knew that 
her daughters would not he the ones to take care of her as they 
would he married ok, hut she did not foresee that her husband 
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would die before her and that her only son, on whom the hopes 
and aspiration of both Malti and her husband depended, would 
leave them, making her now fend for herself 

Malti told us die was born in a poor family and had two 
brothers. They did not have any land of their own. To sustain the 
family, her father worked as a daily wage labourer Even after working 
ior the entire day, her father was not able to earn enough to feed 
the whole family. When her lather brought paddy home, her mother 
used to husk and take the rice out of it and only then find was 
cooked in the house. Most days, the rice was not enough for the 
whole family, so [he family was heavily dependent on the forest for 
fond products like edible grasses. Like any other poor family in the 
village, the water of the rice cooked in the night was stored and 
used a* breakfast. The situation eased a hr tie when her brothers 
grew up and started going to work as bonded labourers and her 
mother also worked whenever work was available. Malti had also 
started accompanying her mother to the fields. So with every 
member in the family working, food insecurity receded and the 
family could eat ar least one proper meal a day. 

At 14 , Malti was married to Murali Bari ha, who had a small 
piece of land in his village, though he also did Min work in Malri's 
village. After her marriage, Malti went to Misrali's village, which 
was nearby. Initially, Malti did not go to work hur after the birth of 
her children, she started working in the field as the size of rhe family 
bad increased and Mural i’s earnings were not enough to support 
the entire family. The economic condition of rhe house was always 
precarious, Malti does nor remember that she ever took her children 
to a doe tor when they were ill. The maximum that they could afford 
was taking them to a traditional healer, Malti and Murali could 
only afford to educate their son, Chakra, till class three, Both the 
daughter* did not go to school as khere was simply no scope: for it, 1 
In rhe meantime, Malri's father-in-law died. Since he lived at 
his own in-laws' house, they thought they should go hack toMurali’s 
ancestral place and claim the piece of land which belonged to them 
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JCikTping this in mind, Malti and Murali with their three children 
came to Ankamara village. Once they reached Ankamara, Murali's 
undci refused to part with his father's share of the property. With 

no option left, Malti and Murali bought a piece of land and 
constructed a hut, 

Murali and Malti started working as bonded labourers again, 
aikl now rheir soil Charka. too, joined them. In spite all three 
working, finxl was still difficult to come: so going to the forest became 
an essential routine for Malti and her daughters, where they 
collected rendu, ktirdi and wild mush moms and this compensated 
for the lack of food in the house. 

In tiie meantime, Malti and Murali got both rheir daughters 
and son married in the village itself. For two years, the son and the 
daughter- in-law stayed with them, bur later left to work in a saw 
mill in search of better prospects. At times, Charka used to send 
some money hut gradually not only did the money stop coming, his 
visits became sporadic. 

Ten years ago Murali passed away leaving Malti all alone. Her 
son sometimes comes to visit her and gives her some money, but his 
visits are infrequent Eind so is the money After a long struggle, 
Malti was able to get a widow's pension in 2CK35 (nine years after 
her husband s death) , bite also has a BPL card but she says even for 
BE-^L ration, one needs money and she d*ies nor have that, 

Foresr pnxlucts had always been a source of livelihood for her, 
but now she cannot traverse the distance due to old age. Even 
small rasta such as bringing water have become difficult for her 
now; she cannot even collect firewood for tier cooking. The result 
ot this is that her food is half-raw and inedible most of the time. 
Almost every day, she cooks rice and bums potato or a brinjal to 
esit with in Malti tells us that she never cooks curry' as it requires 

expensive spices. If she really feels like ir. she asks her neighbours 
for some. 

The loneliness and anxiety about daily food is taking its toll 
on her, so much so that despire having an uncomfortable relationship 
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with her daughter-in-law, she requested them to stay back in the 
village or at least mend the house so she could sleep inside. At 
present, Malti sleeps in the verandah of her daughter’s father-in- 
law’s house. Though they have not asked her to vacate the place, 
her own daughter is telling her repeatedly to find some other place 
to sleep. The reason for it, according to Malti, is that her daughter 
wants to const met a house for herself at the same place. Whenever 
Malti gets her widow’s pension, her daughter asks for money and at 
times takes the BPL quota rice. The widow’s pension which is merely 
an aid for her survival has become an excuse for her son ami 
daughters not to help her. Whenever she asks for help, they tell her 
to use her own money that she gets from pension, hut Malti says 
that the pension money is not enough as she lias to buy rice from it 
and also manage other expenses. 


6, Nrrvant Kuntfrar 


NirvanE is a 40-year-old woman who has an ailing husband who is 
60 years of age, and three children. Nirvani had anorher daughter 
who died a few years ago. Nirvani looks older than her age as she 
has lived with hunger from childhood. She says even as a child, the 
immediate question was what to eat and how to get it, Nirvani 
does not remember her parents as they died long before memories 
started taking roots in her mind. She was brought up by her three 
brothers, of whom one was already married and worked as a bonded 
labour. The other two brothers went to school but also worked after 
coming back. For Nirvani, going to school was not an option and 
she dt>es not grudge it; her role in the household w r as limited to 


doing household chores and helping her sister-in-law, 

Ar the tender age of twelve, Nirvani was married to a man 
who was twenty years older rhan her. Tire marriage took place strictly 
lor utilitarian reasons. Her brothers wanted to do away with the 


responsibility of supporting her as soon ns possible and her husband's 
family needed somebody to do the household chores. When she 


came t* > Iser in-laws 1 house, she c.i \c to know that her mother-in- 
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l;nv hi ill run away with another n^n and sho was supposed ro take 
caro of her fatheMtvhw and 'husband, who worked as labourer*. 
Slh- was relieved to know that she was only supposed to take care 
of the household and nor work as a labourer Proudly. Nirvan i says- 
Ik i husband was very hEirJ-wi irkln.^and earned enough to support 
her. 

Nirvani stxm became premium and over a pent \] * vf s j x vear^ 
j^ave hirrh to four children, three daughters and one son. Life for 
N in-uni went on smoothly for a tew years Her husband supported 
the win vie family, and rhey also had one at re of hind which provided 
them food security for two to three months -i year NirVani wanted 
all tier children to go to school. Her hush uij w,is get ring old and 


Nirvum was married at J 2 years ol uge and i^ivt birth tu tour l hilJren 

in the next few \v 3t>- 
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his earning capiieiry was decreasing, Nirvanfs l in shat id hy now lias l 
become weak and trail, and could not go to work every day. Her 
eldest daughter tried to work in the village hur [he earnings were 
s^ meagre that tt was diftictih toMirviVe on them. 

From here oil, life started taking u turn for the worse. Her 
husband's health Jetem 'rated and he was diagnosed with a heart 
problem. He required rest :ukI medical care. For a lew months, 
Nfin am tried u * keep up with the medical expenses, first hy selling 
the one acre ;<t land that they had and hy sending E ter daughter to 
work in die village, hut still the treatment cost was so high that the 
family u mid nor afford it. 

Sensing the condition ol the family, her two daughters decided 
to migrate and work in brick kilns in Andhra Pradesh. Nirvani says 
I bar sending her young daughters unati ended warn iota choice hilt 
necessity. L lf my si mutton was not had, would 1 send my young 
daughters like this- I could not sleep at night after sending mv 
daughters to unknown places, but what else could I do except cry, 7 ' 
she asks. I hough her lu is hand needed prolonged treatment, once 
he started feeling better, he decide-. I to migrate with his daughters 
to work in the brick kilns. They were able to save enough to get the 
elder slaughter married. This Time the w hole family migrated Leaving 
their son with a relative so that his studies would not he disturbed. 
However, when rhey returned* they found their son in a fragile and 
weak condition. 1 Ic had become very’ sick and they had to spend a 
lot of money on his health. Sensing i hrit they could not leave their 
son with ihe relatives any longer, they migrated ,i> a whole family. 

1 lowever, a year ago, the younger daughter who was studying 
in class dx died all ot a sudden The death of her daughter nor only 
rendered Nirvam emotionally shattered and depressed hut also 
started impacting her physically. Nirvam frequently suffers from 
lever and leepk'S nights. I let husband's health worsened once 
again and he could not even move from his bed. Not only were 
their earnings spent for his treatment, rhey also had to sell their 
last remaining asset, the bullocks. As soon as he was a lirtle hetrer, 
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he migrated to the city with the daughter at id the son. Though he 
could not work now, he was able to take care of the son and the 
daughter. The main burden of feeding the family lies on the daughter 
as the son is too young and gets meagre wages. It is the daughter 

who carries hncks and earns enough for the family to he able to 
survive, 

Nirvani stays ail alone in the village and takes care of the 
goats. She also fakes up daily wage work when it is available in the 
village. Despite all the members of her family working in some way 
or the other, it is still difficult to make both ends meet, Most of the 
time, Nirvani survives on broken rice and indnui. For hen July and 
August are the most food insecure months as there is no work 
available in the village, and it is also the time the family comes 
Kick as the son has to appear for exams. The only consolation for 
her is that when her son is in the village* he gets at least one full 
moiiE in the school. Also, the family is a beneficiary of Antyodaya 
Anrm Yojna and gets nee for three rupees a kilogram. Ir is not the 
food insecurity alone that worries Nirvani, if is the loneliness when 
all the family members migrate. She complains of constant weakness 
and the village has advised her to eat nutritious food. Often her 
niece takes care of her when she is really sick, hut she says that 
'one cannot expect this attention all the time/ 

Nirvani faces food insecurity like any other poor person hut 
what makes ir worse for her is the loneliness, the burden of cooking 
for oneself, ‘Even it I have ftxxl in my house, I do not feel like 
earing, because 1 am not sure how my family is surviving in an 
unknown place/ she says. Nirvani adds: 'There arc many problems 
which you cannot share with others. Even when you feel like crying 
out your problems, people are not interested in listening to them/ 

7* .Sunken" Borihij 

Sankari Bonhu's life, at the age of seventy, has come full circle. At 
a Voung age, she became an orphan and now with five children she 
still has no one to take care of her and leads a lonely existence. 
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When she was merely four months old, Sankari lost her mother, 
Sankari’s aunt took care of her When she was barely rwo, her father 
also passed away. Sankari was then sent to live with her 
grandparents* Her grandfather worked as a bonded labourer and 
his earnings were not enough for them to survive for the whole 
year. Their main source of livelihood was forest products w r hich her 
grandmother collected. 

From a very young age, Shankari also started going to the 
forest with her grandmother, mainly to collect tendu leaves and 
forest produce so that they had something to eat, Sankari still 
remembers how frightened and scared she was of the forest, There 
was no escaping from rhe forest as tendu leaves provided the much 
needed small amount of cash, as they used to sell it in the market 
for hidis. It was also her grand mothers way of initiating her into a 
life of self-sufficiency. This was to prove immensely helpful to Sankari 
later in her life and helped her to keep herself and her children 
alive. Even though her grandmother used to constantly go to the 
forest, there were days when hunger could not he warded off and 
both the old and young slept hungry. During intense drought* when 
even the forests dried up* their main worry and thoughts revolved 
around how to get their next meaL 

At an early age, Sankari was married to a man who was an 
orphan like her and worked as a bonded labourer. He did not own 
any land so it meant that they Kith had to work. SanLiti's life was 
a reflection of her grandparents’ lives, both of whom worked. One 
year after her marriage, Sankari got pregnant which meant she could 
not go to tl\e forests. The only food on which they both had to 
survive was the annual remuneration of 1 2 quintals of paddy. Over 
the next six years, Sankari went to the forests infrequently as she 
gave birth to four children, rwo girls and rwo hoys, Sankari s children 
did not go to school and there was never enough to eat. 

When the household was reding under chronic food insecurity, 
Sankari became pregnant with her fourth child. Her husband's 
health gradually started declining. Sankari says that die saw and 
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^Mil\ fed thar her husband needed to rest, hut there were so many 
[ m >nth> ro teed elixir her husband hod no option bur ro work. They 
hoih knew that even if one day of work was misled, there would be 
no food in the house ro feed the children. Bur a day eaine when her 
husband tell sick and started vomiting blond. He was bedridden 
and no one was ready to lend her money as everybody knew that 
helping such a family would be throwing water in the river,' as she 
put it. Soon after Sankari gave birth to a son. tier husband died. 
Sankari saw it all happen hut was helpless. Hi wever, she is grateful 
iJut her maternal unde’s children ensured that the last rites were 
performed m a proper manner. 

U‘ith four children, one barely a few days old t Sankari s told 
us that >he was in complete shock. For a few days, her relatives 
helped her hut scxin help started dwindling* Her children constantly 
Lame toiler and asked tor food, In it she was in no position to go our 
to work . The children started begging from < irber hot isos and hn nighr 
some leftovers for her Sankan, who In nn her chililuv d had Jived 
wn!i hunger and depended on the forest for ftxxi* had never begged. 
Rui she spent the next two years begging for t\*\] mid sustained 
hei tour children. She says she had no other option as she -could 
noi go to work leaving behind her small children. Begging and 
■""licit ing did not mean they were able to get enough food. It was ,i 

period of drought and everyone in the village was runninv short of 
food. 

When her youngest son was old enough ro be left with her 
eldest daughter, she started going hack to the forest* and tor the 
next few years, the family was tonally dependent on forest produce. 

I he leaves in id roots c< 'llecied fn >m the forest were their only ftjod; 
ilicy never saw rice and grain in the house. Sankan used ro collect 
bamboos th.ir were w if r and small, and tfie paste of nr was eaten hy 
all of therm Another frequent meal comprised of JUU t ,i poisonous 
product which had to lie treated for many hours to make ir edible. 
7b make it taste heifer for her children, she used to mix it with 
jaggery and .salt and bod n in water June ark I July for Sankari were 
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good pencnis as she could collect wild fruits (did and JoisumJ and 
used to exchange them for broken rice and salt. During rainy season, 
the whole family could taste meat as she managed to collect snails. 
When she was able to get work in the fields, she used to get some 
grain. 

As her children started growing up t they proved to he an asset 
for San kart; both the sons started working as bonded labourers. 
Her daughter too helped her with collecting food from the forest. 
Gradually, the flow 7 of cash increased as the sons started migrating 
to work in brick kilns in the city. The house that had never been 
□hie to provide them shelter in the rainy season was mended and 
rebuilt. The situation further improved as Sankari herself started 
getting a pension. In the meantime, the two daughters were married 
with the money rhat the sons sent. However, for Sankari, the 
problems re-emerged with the marriages of her sons; her younger 
son decided to stay with his wife’s family leaving Sankari all alone. 
Tie elder son had already beers adopted by his maternal uncle's 
son and the daughter? were settled with thdr own families. 

At this age, lies only source of income was her old age pension, 
and from the last three months, her pension had increased to 200 
rupees. Tie entire money was used by Sankari to buy rice. However, 
the rice was not enough to last the whole month. To support herself, 
Sankari works whenever she gets work. None of her children offer 
any support. One might expect bitterness front y person who has 
endured so much to bring them up, hut with Sankari, there is only 
sorrow and pain, She says: l l do nor want anything from them. 
They work and live on their own. It is enough if they are able to 
rake care of their children and themselves.' 

& Nrupati Hurtful 

Nrupati Bari ha is □ seventy -year-old widow, She has worked all her 
lite in poverty ?i i live with dignity. But now Nrupati is beyond shame 
and the stigma attached to soliciting and begging, When we went 
to meet her, Iter neighbours told us she had gone begging in the 
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nearby village. After a little while, Nrupati came hack from the 
other village. What we saw was not a woman of 70 years She looked 
much older, hungry and anxious about her survival, 

Nrupati was bom poor, litis could have been one of rite reasons 
she has no recollection of her days as a child. What she remembers 
is in fragments. Her clearest memories are of when she was 1 5 years 
old. Her family comprised six members, four of them children. Since 
the other three children were boys, they started working early in 
life as child labourers. More often than not, the whole family had 
to resort to eating forest produce, Nrupati used to go ro the nearby 
forest with her parents often to collect rendu leaves, kardi and other 
fruits. Her father cut bamboos and also forest products out of which 
ropes are made. The earning from bamboos and ropes was crucial 
as they were sold in die market and not exchanged for other goods. 

Contrary to her childhood memories, each event of jhilee's 
(her husband’s) life is etched in Nrupari's memory, a life that was 
not only defined by poverty but a Em? marred by tragedies, Nrupati 
was Jhilee 1 ? third wife. Jhilee', s parents had no property ami assets, 
hut since Jhilee was the only child, their existence was better than 
hers, Jhilee, like other pi*?r children, soon started working as a 
bonded child labour. However* a little later in his life* Jhilee started 
to work on his own as a casual worker, mainly in bambini cutting 
and scone carrying at construction sites. 

When Jhilee reached marriageable age, he was married to a 
girl from the same village. However* soon after giving birth to a 
daughter, both his wife and child died. After this, Jhilee again starred 
working as a bonded labourer. Soon lie was married to another 
woman, and they had a son. Tie son died ten days after his birth 
and his wife left him. 

Jhilee* now a broken man, did not want to live in his village, 
so he shifted to another village where his aunt lived. The aunt had 
no children of her own and was happy that Jhilee had come to stay 
with her and her husband. She even had three acres of land and 
Jhilee started working on it, supporting his aunt and uncle. In the 
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meantime, the land that Jhilee was cultivating as hi* own was sold 
by his unde without inf< arming Jhilee or his aunt. 

W hen his uncle passed away, J hi lee and his aunt came to know 
Ehar they did nut possess any land. Jhilee then had to start working 
tor other people to sustain himself and his aunt- Once while Jhilee 
was away, the aunt fell very ill and when he came hack, he saw her 
alE alone and sick. It was then rhar Nnipati was i named to Jhilee. 
Nmpori says food was not a problem at that rime since Jhilee worked 
hard and earned well. For rhe three of them, it was a comforts hie 
life. Nrupati did rn >t have to work like other women in the village 
as whatever Jhilee earned was enough lor horn of them. They even 
managed to save some money, and Jluiec even bought lief a pair of 
gold earrings and some bronze utensils. After seven years, (hi lee’s 
aunt and father died* 

Jhilee ’s health began to deteriorate after this. Nrupati, totally 
dependent on Jhilee ’s earnings, began to face difficulties and ill- 
I K j al rh srartet I ha u n ting ht tfh of 1 1 tern . One e J hi lee became grievi n isly 
ill ami could not go ro work tor four or five days. The employer did 
nor pay him the money, and this incident was important to Nrupati, 
as both the husband and wife felt betrayed. JhiJee, who had worked 
for the same employer for a long time, felt sad that he was not 
sympathetic towards him when he was away from work tor just four 
days. 

Jhileos health worsened and lie also started consuming liquon 
However, he never sold any of the household items or rice for liquor* 
He drank only when he had extra money, Put he was getting weaker 
hy rhu day, and gradually a time came when no one was ready to 
give him work because of his illness. The only work left was [hat of 
bamboo curing hut that required a lot of haul work and J hi lee 
could not cut enough bamboo to sustain himself and Nrupati. They 
then had to resort to selling utensils. C)nce the process ul mortgaging 
and selling started, it became irreversible and so did Jhilee’s bad 
health. Eventually, the gold earrings had to he sold for Jhilee 's 
treatment Nrupati was diagnosed with arthritis. Thus rhe possibility 
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of her earning was also gone. 

Left with no money and assets, Jhilee died. Then there was 
neither anyone to support Nrupati nor ro look after her. She said: 
'Since my husbands death, I have never got two proper meals, 1 
She started working at other people’s homes and did jobs like 
cleaning cowsheds, husking rice and selling fruits picked from the 
forest* But after two Years, her arthritis took a turn for the worse 
and though Nrupati never wanted to beg, she had little choice. 
The pain and stigma of nor having children in an area were 
procreation is considered a cardinal duty had numbed her so much 
that she did nor want to even speak about it. 

Nrupati had lost alt hope for rhe future, By her own admission: 
'It would have been better had 1 died. T lu re is no point in living a 
sorrowful life like this. 1 She had sold her bronze utensils ro treat her 
arthritis. W'har hurt her more was not selling them hut rhe fact 
that ’those utensils were memorable articles for me. However, due 
to my illness, 1 had to sell them for just 400 rupees.' 

The fear always present in Nrupati’s mind i.s that of falling 
sick. She tells us that whenever she is sick, she is totally at the 
mercy of others and eats whatever they give her* ’My neighbours 
take pity on me and give me something to ear. [f they didn’t, I 
would die, 1 she says. Nrupati is not totally dependent on begging* 
When the weather is fine, she irrigates her neighbour’s vegetable 
patch and in return gets tea and mmtiu. 

Beft ire Jhilee ’s death, Nrupati had got an Annapurna card. 
With that she gets ten kilograms of rice, which is nor sufficient for 
her. Her only desire is that somehow she gets a widow's pension or 
Antyotfaya card, and also her arthritis gets cured so she can work. l l 
always pray to God to make me healthy so that I can go to work 
and earn a living,’ she say*. 

9* Ttmwdcep 

Tamideep, at 60, is a broken man. All his life, he tried to fight with 
both poverty and hunger. Tam i Jeep’s biggest regret and also his 
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biggest question is why did his family have to face tragedies imc 
after the other? Tanudeep belongs to rite Dalit community and a 
sub -community known for its traditional art of playing drums and 
tor dancing. Tit t is , in addition to casual work, Tanudeep had his art 
which provided him with additional money. But for this, he had to 
go to far off places like Raipur and Madhya Pradesh to marriage 
I unctions and festivals. These tours, though they provided him with 
tile much-needed money, were seasonal in nature. Thus, for at least 
six months in a year, Tanudeep worked as a bonded labourer in the 
fields. 

hven after working all year round, Tanudeep was not able to 
provide for enough food for his family One of the main reasons 
for this was his wife's pregnancy. This meant that she could nor 
work, and only Taiuideeps income was available to run the 
household, which was dearly not enough as there were also 
additional expenses due ro pregnancy. Often, he had to leave his 
pregnant wife behind and go ro other states to perform, These 
ivere the times when his wife, who required more tood and rest, 
had to go and work in the fields. Once when he had to leave for 
a month, there was just 1.5 kilograms of grains in the bouse and 
nobody to take care of his wife. The situation was such that even 
in an advanced stage of pregnancy she had to work so that she 
could get two proper meals. This pattern was repeated almost all 
rhe four times they had children. Often, her children and she 
had to sleep on empty stomachs. Though Tanudeep's brothers 
lived nearby, they could not he of much help as they also left for 
work in the drum-beating season. The condition of their 
households was similar to that of Tanu deeps and so even if they 
wanted to help, they could nor have. 

Due to such conditions nr home, they lost three children at 
an early age and were left with one hoy, The first child was a boy 
who died within a year, the second child was a girl. When she was 
one month old, she got til and they took her to a traditional healer. 
However, the child could n it be saved. The third child, a son, died 
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when he W'as twelve years of age. His death was a traumatic- 
experience for both husband and wife and his death was also too 
sudden for them to get any help. 

Despite these shocks, most of which were caused due to 
malnutrition am! hunger, Tanudeep with his eldest son (the only 
surviving one) and wife began to work hard. At this stage, lie wanted 
to leave the profession of drum-heating as somehow he saw the 
Jink between his family’s disintegration and going away for Jrunv 
I Tearing. But he also wanted to pass on this art to his son. The elder 
■win had also grown up and had started working as a bonded labourer 
in the village. Tanudeep s earnings had also increased* He was 
earning 500 rupees per performance, hi* son was doing very well, 
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He bough i a goaf, and gradually, with savings, they were able to 
buy four acres <if land and some gold for Tanudeep’s wife. 

Tanudeep's elder son'^ marriage was arranged as lie was 20 
years of age, Eight days before his marriage, his son got high fever 
and heart pain. This rime Tanudeep did not want to take a chance 
and immediately todk him to the nearest hospital. But despite all 
efforts, Tain Jeep's son died in the hospital at the young age of 20, 
Tanudeep Lind his wife were shattered. They were now just left 
with an infant son. Tanudeep sold all the goafs and also his drums, 
as they reminded him of his lost sons. For one year, Tanudeep was 
totally immobile: he did not go to work* neither did he care about 
repaying the debt incurred ar rime of his son 1 * death. He gradually 
came to terms with reality! after all he had one more son who was 
in class six. 

Both husband and wife now work in their own field and also 
take upothci work if it is available. The income now is drastically 
reduced as drum- heating fetched g< hh. 1 money, Chie thing they are 
very particular about is that they will never send their only child to 
work as a bonded labourer. Food insecurity is something they are 
living with yet again. They mostly eat rice and vegetables {which 
rhey barter with grains from their fields), hut they cook only at 
night In tire mornings, rhey consume rice water from the previous 
night, 

FiH*d crisis is intense during the months of July and August as 
the grains from last year get exhausted by this time. During such 
distress periods, Tanudeep either borrows money or sells/mortgages 
the vessels in the house and manages. The common food during 
distress period is broken rice water with turmeric, and dried mango 
(fedia) . Another common food during these times is water rice with 
one tomato or hrinjal or chilly with a little salt. Tanudeep is a 
beneficiary of the Indira A was Yojna, hut till now no construction 
work has been done on his house. He also has a BPLcard and feels 
thankful for that, especially during the crisis months when at least 
the FPL ration is assured. The fear of losing his last surviving child 
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is bo great in Tanudeep 1 s mind that he never ever migrates for work, 
not even to the nearby villages. 

10* Urrtulfj 

For Urmila, the only precious thing that she has at this is age is not 
any material asset but fond memories of her happy childhood. These 
are the memories she clings to, on the one hand, hut, on the other, 
die fervently desires to forger. She kept saying; 'I hardly want to 
remember my past. 1 

Unlike other poor people, Urmila had not seen hunger as a 
child; sire came from a prosperous family. Her father had seven 
acres of land and cartle. She was not expected to work in the fields 
unlike other girls her age; she tells us that still at times she used to 
go to work to accompany her friends rather than to earn money for 
her family. Whatever money she earned was used by her to purchase 
things she fancied, 

Urmila fondly rememliers the village waterfall where she used 
ro go and play for hours. When she was thirteen years of age, she 
was kidnapped by two women from near the waterfall, and taken 
to village Tutthatta, Urmila ikies not remember much as she was so 
scared that she fainted. When she regained consciousness, she found 
herself in a strange house. The very same day she was married to a 
man who was forty years of age, and the women who had kidnapped 
her became her sisters- indaw. Thus, from a thirteen -Year-old child, 
Urmila became the second wife of man who was old enough to he 
her father. 

Later, Urmila came to know that the marriage was a 
combination of revenge and a strong desire lor procreation. In tier 
bus hand's family, except for the eldest brother, the other three 
brothers had no children. It was mutually decided in the family 
that the youngest brother should be married again so that there 
would be children in the family. For this purpose, her husband’s 
brothers had gone to meet Urmila’s father whs > was enraged when 
the proposal was put before him. 
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After her mamage, Urmila was confined to a room fur 15 
day*. and her only thought was how she could go hack home- Alter 
15 days, her parents were informed and toJd about Ur mi la’s fate 
Her father ant! brother were enraged when they came to know 
aboiir the Hidden r. They had taken Urmila as dead and had thought 
she was carried away by the water fl iw at the waterfall After much 
deliberation in the/wtic/unwi, it was decided that since the marriage 
had already taken place, nothing could he done except to provide 
security to Urmila. It was decided that a piece of land wjis to be 
given to her by' her husband and added to it was the decision that 
l^uth sides would pay a fine of 751 rupees, which was to Sv used for 
a community feasr. 

For Urmila, her fate was sealed the day she was kidnapped. 
Her anger now was more directed towards her father- She fair hitter 
that her family did not stand up against the /\mcfaiyat She tells us 
that her father gave her a necklace for her wedding which she never 
wore; ir was only through such symbolic acts that Urmila could 
show her anger She was also very hitter towards her husband and 
she used to humiliate him by saying: ‘You look like my father/ 

I lowevcr, the desire tor children was so great within the family that 
she was treated well and given nutritious food, 

Urmila soon became pregnant and strangely enough, she 
became quite dose to the woman (her elder sister in-law) who 
kidnapped her and starred trusting her However, when nine months 
had passed a nj still there wus no sign of the baby, the family slurred 
gerring worried. Urmila became the recipient of taunts. Though 
her husband s family was not poor by any standards and faux! wa; 
ivot a problem, her husband started complaining and telling her 
that she are a lot. 'Hiking a cue from her husband and others in the 
house, rlic first wife also started humiliating her. Meanwhile, Urmila s 
stomach had swelled disproportion rely and the pain was becoming 
tm hearable. By now the taunts had turned into curses and everyone 
was sure that there was no child hut that she had brought disease 
in the family. Urmila says nobody was bothered about the 
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excruciating pain that she was going through; her health w j as in 
such a condition that she could not even move ami was sure that 
she would die. Seeing her condition, some villagers informed Iter 
parents about it and her father immediately came and took her to 
the primary health care centre in a bullock cart. Her only desire at 
that time was ro die as the pain had Income unbearable and even 
a small movement was agony. 

In the meantime, her husband realised that she was of no use 
as she had failed for the very purpose she was kidnapped. He had 
started divorce proceeding. It was easier to get a divorce from the 
/xmdfuyot on rhe grounds of her not being able to bear a child. 

In the hospital, she came to know that she w r as carrying a 
baby and also that she Could not fa' treated in the primary health 
centre due to lack of facilities. A complicated surgery was required 
to save her life, and so her father then took her to a private hospital. 
Bur the doctors refused to perform a surgery if rhe money was not 
given belorehanj. Left with no choice and unable to see his daughter 
dying, her father started begging for money and help inside and 
outside the hospital. After a few hours, he was able to collect 400 
rupees and fall at the doctor s feet to perform the surgery. 

Ur milas father became no desperate that he pledged to the 
Jt»e tor rhai he and his daughter would work for them for their entire 
lives. The doctor and his wife took pity on Urmila and performed 
the surgery* t face rhe t speration was t wer, her father went to L Irmila's 
husband's place and sold the land that was in her name, f famila 
was too frail to leave the hospital, so she stayed hack at the doctor's 
house and did small household chores. If was a way of repaying 
them back tor the operation. 

After a year of staying at rhe doctor's home, IJrmila came 
hack to her parents' home but despite the divorce proceedings, her 
husband's sister came to take her back to Tuttibatta, Urmila went 
w ith her hut she did not relt us I lie reason w hy she left her father's 
place. In Tuttibatta, Urmila stayed with her sister-in daw: she did 
not go to her husband's house. Though her sister-in-law took good 
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cart? of her, Urmila again fell ill. She was not able to digest food 
properly and her stomach starred bulging again. Her condition 
turned worse to the extent that ar such a young age (hardly ]? 
years), she had to walk with the help of a stick. 

Hits time the village chairman took Urmila to her father’s 
hiiise. I Jmula’s father Jd his own piece of land and with the money 
gor her admitted in a hospital. Urmila stayed in the hospital for rwo 
months. Once discharged, she did not go to her maternal home, 
probably realizing that they had already done enough for her Soon 
her mother and father died. In Tuttibatta. she started living with 
her sister-in-law who treated her like her own daughter and did as 
much as she could for her. Pill then* Urmila had suffered ill-health 
hut after that it was hunger and ilf-bealth that dogged her, Urmila 
started doing household work and agricultural labour that was 
available. 

Within a tew years, her husband died childless. According to 
Urmila’s own admission, nothing changed for her since he didn't 
mean anything to her. Thu year after her husband's death, Urmila 
recalls that there was a drought and the crops had failed. Left with 
no food, 1 Jrmila and her sister-in-law started going to the forest in 
search of fix*!. For a whole year, fruits and flowers from the forest 
became their staple diet. During the time of drought, the 
government launched a free food scheme hut the food was not 
sufficient, Ar times, they were not able to collect fruits from the 
forest a ltd had to survive only off ’government food.' These were 
also the times when they had to eat one meal and sleep on an 
empty stomach in the night. Soon the government launched a food 
tor work 1 scheme in the village. Her brother-in -taw (to whom she 
was like a daughter) took up this scheme. 

Though he got pulses and rice sufficient for the three of them, 
the hard work was faking its toll on him and he fell ill. His whole 
body swelled. With no money in the house! the only option left was 
to sell the agricultural land that had already depleted during her 
husband s illness. Since there was no buyer due to the prevailing 


drought, the land was sold for a mere 100 rupees. However, all the 
efforts were wasted as her brother-in-law did not survive. Now the 
household consisted of two single women with no land or material 
assets. There was no change in the drought condition, and both 
women now were solely dependent on the forest. Urmila says that 
for many consecutive days they used to hoi 3 mahun. and ear it, and 
in the nights food was never available. The food situation in the 
village was getting worse daily; even the forest resources were 
depleted. Both Urmila and her sister-in-law migrated ro Sambhalpur 
for three months in the hope of finding work. 

After this, both Urmila and her sister-in-law took turns to 
migrate for work to nearhy towns. When Urmila returned from 
one such migratory trip, she found her sister-in-law on her death 
bed. Urmila could nor afford treatment and her sister-in-law died 
in a few days. Now all alone, Urmila had neither the support nor 
love that her sister-in-law provided. However, at times, people in 
the village help her. At first, she had no cot ro sleep on. Some 
villagers made a cot for her. Sometimes they give her frxxi, but only 
when she is in dire need. The chairman of the village gives her 15 
kik sgrams of paddy every year, hut despite community support, there 
are days when she goes without fix*.!. Urmila maintains that it is 
not the hunger rhaf hurts her but the attitude of her immediate 
relatives. 

Urmila worries that she has not been able to perform the last 
rites of her sister-in-law, because she did not have money for it and 
had nothing to sell either. She cannot work as so many health shocks 
have rendered her weak. For ftxxi, she mostly depends on rhe 
community and the forest. From the forest she collects wood, Trudum, 
wild fruits and vegetables. She says; l lf there is no vegetable or rice 
in the house, I go to nice and rich people in the village who eat 
good food and ask them to give me some, and tliis is how I continue 
to live, Some people in the village rake pity’ on me and give me 
rice, papaya, vegetables etc.’ 

Hunger is only one of her worries. She is also a phobic about 
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pettier she does not like interacting wiih people and is scared of 
crowds. In the night, Urmih bolts her door from inside hefhre sunset 
and even a small sound scares her. She waits for hours in the night 
to go to the toilet as she is scared of going anywhere alone. 


NOTES ON METHODOLOGY 


"The worlds or realiry is not fixed, single, agreed; upon or 
measurable phenomena that it is assumed to He in positivter, 
quantitative research'*" 

Qualitative research as based on the assumption that there are 
multiple realities and that reality in itself is amenable to varying 
interpretations. Tins is the main characteristic that distinguishes 
qualitative research from quantitative research. Even within 
qualitative research, the research question leads to different kind 
of strategies, research designs and evaluation criteria that need to 
he followed. 

Since this research dealt with complex social phenomenon 
and processes, and the study was geared towards understanding 
the experiences and 'lived reality 1 of vulnerable people — in the 
contexts of food insecurity and the multiple ways in which social 
exclusion and food insecurity affect social agents in their day-to^ 
Jay lives — the ethnographic method was considered apt. 

The research design was framed in a manner which privileged 
the perspectives of the social agents so that a faithful rendering of 
their daily struggle could he understood For this purpose, rods 
rhat are central to ethnographic methods were used in the study. 
The study relied on life his testy* participant observation, field notes 
and in-depth interviews for data collection. 

For the purpose of in-depth interviews and life history narratives, 

9 Merriani et e I (edn) , Qudkouifc Rm'dnh m Praciice FwrrqJgj ft jr discussion 

jnd Analysis. (2.002, Jtisscy -Bus*, San Francisco) 3. 
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wl- made a checklist of topics to he covered that would guide the 
researchers However, it was kept fiiirly flexible keeping in mind local 
realities. The above approach was helpful as the local actors were 
able to express their opinions on matters that they themselves 
considered to he important in the context of food insecurity. 

Sampling Strategy 

Random and representative sampling was not undertaken since 
the groups that we were dealing with were highly invisible and thus 
random sampling would not have given ns the correct picture. Also, 
our concern was more to understand multiple patterns of social 
exclusion and the processes of impoverishment that lead to food 
insecurity among certain groups, A sampling strategy that took into 
aLtount derailed analysis was required, Also, in a situation where 
rbc population is invisible and is a minority, one of the best sampling 
strategies for identification is that of 'snow-hading'. As a 
triangulating strategy key informants were also interviewed to know 
about the people falling in the three groups, 

The Research Team 

A ream of six researchers and one translator were part of the 
research. The members of the team included one disabled person, 
one old person without caregivers, and one single woman. The 
underlying logic was that people in the same circumstances would 
be able to understand the experiences of others in similar conditions 
in a more humane and emparhetic manner. The other three 
members were NGO workers who knew the area and had worked 
on similar issues who would document the experiences of the 
respondents. It was also decided that in total, the research ream 
would have a total of three women hut in the field in Andhra 
Pradesh, there were only two women. 

The choice of the community researcher and local NtK) 
researchers was also guided by the fact that fcxxl insecurity, social 
exclusion and hunger are intensely personal issues and people would 
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be hesitant to talk about them, characterised as they are by shame 
and stigma. Thus gaining entry and access to the lives of the subjects 
might he difficult tor a research team as there would be no shared 
similarity of experience, Further, talking about and discussing highly 
sensitive issues require a certain amount ot bonding, interpersonal 
relationship and trusr, only possible* we felt, with persons who have 
faced similar situations. 

Data Collect™ m Tools and Methodologies 
In each state, we aimed for a total of 30 life histories from each 
category in all the three villages. This aim was achieved in all the 
three states, except in Orissa where 30 life histories from each 
category were collected from rwo villages only. The process of 
interviewing was done in the local languages, translated into Hindi 
and later into English. To ensure accuracy in translation, three NGO 
researchers who had good knowledge of both the languages were 
chosen, T he translation from Vagadi to Hindi, Telugu to English 
and Oriya to English was conducted at the end of each day. 

Ethnography 

Data was collected using innovative methodologies and tools, 
Ethnography w r a$ prominent among them, Erhnography is a 
qualitative research method based on detailed, in-depth description 
of phenomena under study. The goal of ethnographic research is to 
understand the way of life and experiences of people/groups in their 
own settings. Ethnography strives to understand the worldview of 
a particular group or particular phenomenon as the group itself 
defines it, and further how such experiences shape rheir answers as 
well as their lives as a whole. To accomplish this, rhe team relied on 
close, personal observation, personal experiences and participation 
in the life of rhe community or group. 

One of the main reasons for using the ethnographic method 
was because the lived experiences of individuals belonging u ‘ these 
groups were not amenable to survey methods. In surveys, the 
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anwrere af e u^ally in the form of 'yes* or ' no\ which are not able 
to take the contact and lived experiences of the people. Also, in 
certain situations, people would not give straight answers as they 
^3re too difficult to lie pur is simple 'yes' or ‘no 1 format. Ethnographic 
methods are ideal when such issues need to be dealt with, rhat is 
when the aim is to capture the subjective experiences of human 
kings. As such, experiences could only he understood through 
observation, immersion in rhe surrounding as well as understanding 
the nuances of unspoken words and actions. 

The other reason for not using the survey method was that 
piiople might noi he very comfortable answering direct questions 
ahout the vulnerabilities they face. It was also understood that there 
tumid be issues that would require use of methods other than that 
of observation, participation and field notes, Keeping this in mind, 
iW study also used action research methods like focus group 
interviews, social and resource mapping, and seasonal charts. 

Ethnographic Tools 

Ethnographic research employs different methtxJologies and tools. 
The important ones among them are interviews* observation, 
participation and secondary analysis of documents and archives, 
in this research, the main ethnographic tools employed were; 

* Participant Observation 

* Qualitative Interviews 

* Lite Histories 
p Field Notes 

Though the main t(*cus of the study is on ethnographic tools, 
certain PRA techniques were also employed. These included: 

* Resource Mapping 

* Social Mapping 

■ Focused Group Interviews 

Resuwrce Mapping 

Resource mapping was used as a tool to learn about the community, 
its resources and how people perceive these resources. In this, a 


group of socially excluded people themselves had to develop the 
map according ro what was important to them, like Public 
Distribution Shops, places of worship, primary health centres, water 
sources, ftxxi sources, agriculture, land or roads, Tire maps also 
showed the Location of resources within the village, and how distant 
socially excluded groups are from vital necessities. The researchers 
were ro undertake resource mapping with the three groups separately 
and in all selected villages. 

Social Mapping 

Social mapping exercises were undertaken to find out the social 
structure and institutions in the villages. This exercise was able to 
hritig out the social and economic differences between groups and 
what people think about si<ei,il structures and insti rut Eons, 

Participant Observation 

Participant observation is an ethnographic technique that requires 
the researcher to participate, observe and introspect about the life 
of the mdividuaj/gmup under study. Participant observation was 
one of the central research tools used in the second stage of the 
study. For the purpose of participant observation, the researchers 
were required to stay with the groups under study and as much as 
possible participate in the daily lives of these people {ceremonies, 
social events, food preparation) , while at the same time observe 
their activities. 

The aim of ‘participant observation' was that the researchers 
not only 'see' but also Teel' or at least try to fed what it is like to be 
a socially excluded person, and then reflect on it. The researchers 
w r ere supposed ro identify phenomena/ things and life processes 
that are taken for granted and internalised by the people. In this 
way, w r e tried to ensure that rhe bidden meanings, symbols and 
emotions of people were not lost on the researchers. Thus the 
researchers 1 sensitivity and dedication to seeing things beyond the 
immediately observable was important. 
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In-depth qualitative interviews 

There were no structured questionnaires or interview schedules* A 
researcher was supposed to converse with the respondents around 
these issues. However, if rhc researchers felt that other issues were 
also important, they were free to pursue them. There were no 
questions to ask, bur discussion of the issues that are listed below 
was to he generated: 

* Pl- rcc ption and e x pe riervce fot id see unity and pt > ve riy 

* Ext 1 1 ision by v ill agers 

* Ways of coping with food shortages 

* Cook i ng dur ing fes ci vals 

■ Celebration of major festivals 

* Dai 1 y food ma nagement 

* Food choices 

* Children and too d 

* Employ me nr and work 

* Structural factors around work 

* Hdp with food shortages 

* Material conditions over time 

* Ration shops and their experiences of them 

* Credit In an shops 

* Role of governme n c in e tie ir li ves 

* Changing culture, family/kinship structures/relation in relation 
to hunger 

“ Ideas of the future 

* Pa rt ic ipation in social eve n ts 

■ Religious obligations 

* Dra malice vents/tu rn ing points 

* Patterns of systematic impoveris at ion -—selling jewellery, 
mortgaging land etc 

* Awareness of state-run food and employment schemes such as 
PLXS, AAY. Annapurna Anna Yojana, Old age pension, NMBS, 
NFBS, MDMS, [CDS, SGRY, NREGS and other state schemes:' 

* Sense of basic entitlements, eligibility to access and the required 
processes to become a heneficiary for these schemes 

* Their experience of these schemes 

* Efficacy of the schemes 
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* Pensions and their experience of access to them 

* Political/ interest groups and awareness of them 

In order to grasp and fathom these experiences, the technique 
of one-on-one conversation was found to be most effective. 

Life History Method 

ITic main purpose of rhis method was to capture the subjective 
experiences of the social agents around the issue of impoverishment, 
hunger and survival Crucial to the life history method is its emphasis 
not only of self-narration, hut also on how researchers interpret 
and describe it. In rltis sense* life history is nor only the story of the 
narrator hut also the story of the narrator though rhc lenses of s he 
researcher. 

Field Notes 

The main aim of raking field notes was to gain insights into, 
and understanding of, social, cultural and lived 1 experiences of 
people relating to hunger and poverty and how they cope with their 
vulnerabilities. These field notes were one of the major sources of 
data and a great help in writing the final repon. Writing field notes 
helped the researchers to see things, hear things, jot down their 
immediate impressions about the phenomena and later analyse and 
think about them. In most of the cases, field notes were written 
while talking to the person or as soon as possible, preferably at the 
end of the day. 

Collaborative Ethnography 

Ethnographic studies are generally a work of one individual in which 
the focal point is the ethnographer's interpretation of phenomena 
under study, lo avoid excessive reliance on the interpretation of 
st one person* ir was decided to undertake collaborative 
ethnographic study. The advantage of this method was that ir took 
the locus away from one individual researcher and adopted a more 
interdependent approach. Through collaborative ethnography, 
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multiple perspectives of the same phenomena emerged anti thus 
fraught about a richer set of interpretations. Different levels of 
interpretation emerged as the research team comprised of different 
kinds of researchers (from the community as well as trained 
researchers) who together brought out different aspects of a 
phenomenon understudy as well as highlighted both the insiders' 
and Outsiders' perspectives. 

Keeping in mind the necessity to include native perspective 
even while retaining the critical outsider’s position, the researchers 
were divided into three categories on the basis of their orientation 
and what they would bring best to the research exercise. They are: 
a) A group of three researchers who were from rite three 
vulnerable groups themselves and thus rook into account the 
vulnerabilities of the specific social groups such as aged persons 
without care give rs Alisa hied persons/single women heads of 
households 

h) A group of three researchers who had worked with NGOs 
on developmental and ssxiial work. 

c) One state research coordinator, who was chosen to collate 
the research report for the state 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis was done by data reduction, coding, content analysis, 
forming categories and conclusions. The first step that was 
undertaken was familiarisation with the raw data, which required 
reading and re-reading the primary data. 

The second step, flexible coding, involved placing recurring 
concepts and experiences under separate categories and labelling 
them, using letters of the alphabet, Simultaneously, category 
generation was also done as regularities around processes starred 
emerging in raw data. Iri the third stage, examples of social 
exclusion, deprivation, and hunger and food insecurity were 
written and coded. 
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Internal Validity 

For cross checking the findings of field research, rri angulation as a 
strategy for internal validity was used, Tri angulation of the method 
as well as data was done. Ethnographic methods were triangulated 
with FRA techniques whereas data triangul arson was done using 
secondary sources, |MJic/urmL records as well as talking to the key 
informants. For ihc purposes of method triangulation, PR A and 
RRA techniques were included in rhe overall methodology. 
Resource mapping and social mapping were not very useful in 
Rajasthan as the villages chosen were more or less homogenous in 
terms of class fw r tth a lew exceptions of Jains and Marwaris who 
were rite shopkeepers) and also the community was nor very 
stratified. In hindsight, ir can be said that at least one village should 
have been chosen which showed stratification as then we would 
probably have more information-rich cases. Similarly, it can he said 
that in Andhra Pradesh, in place of choosing compact villages, 
heterogeneous villages should have been researched. 

Ethical Considerations 

Ethical issues in any kind of field research mainly revolve around 
jssnes of deception, informed consent, confidentiality of data* 
privacy and covert research. All rhe critical issues were taken into 
account while undertaking the field research. Informed consent 
was taken in each case before rhe interview, explaining the objective 
of rhe research, the nature of rhe research, and how it would So 
used. The Issue of confidentiality was also taken into account, as 
there was also the question of reprisal from socially and economically 
powerful groups. For the purpose of confidentiality, only the name 
ot the district is given. 

Field and the Reality 

The reality of field and theoretical constructs are not necessarily 
isomorphic: whm is planned and what eventually happens in the 
field do not always coincide. The reason is that field is dynamic 
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and the exigencies of practical means cannot be envisaged in a 
priori manner. Also the tact that there are theoretical limitations 
and generalised theories cannot take into account every local 
context. Certain objectives had to he diluted; certain research 
problems became more important than we had envisaged them, 
and some new problems emerged that were nor taken into account. 

The issue of migration due to kiss of livelihood and as an escape 
from hunger did not figure as an important issue, at least in the 
context of Dungaipur. However, as the research progressed, we 
realised that migration was one of the main coping strategies adopted 
by men, not < inly to escape from hunger bur also to better their 
conditions in the long run. The other issue that gained prominence 
in our held research in one of the villages was that of Mams vs. 
people'. In all the narratives in one particular village, dams as a 
cause for their impoverishment figured prominently. The other 
important cause of loss of livelihood and impoverishment among 
people was the kiss over forest rights. 

In the context of Andhra Pradesh, a culture t>f suicide was 
seen not only as an escape from poverty but at certain times was 
undertaken for reasons rhat seemed trivia!. Suicide thus became a 
critical factor. Another important factor that became important in 
the context was kiss and degradation of traditional livelihoods like 
handicrafts, small -scale industries and degradation of forests had 
contributed to limited coping strategies. Prevalence of bonded 
labour in overt and covert forms was another crucial aspect that 
we had not taken into consideration. 

In Orissa, it was found how migration is not only a way to 
escape from poverty but it has also become ingrained within the 
culture of people; what we were wi messing was the evolution of 
new kind of 'wandering tribes*. 

We witnessed at places people deliberately identified people 
they knew as belonging to one of die social groups {in spite of 
clarifying at the outset that there was no monetary gain attached 
to the field research) and this helped us reach our target numbers. 
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Li mi tut ions of Methodology 

Ethnographic methods that were used for the study seemed to be 
quite effective, and seemed like a very practical and successful 
methodology. Some of the limitations were: 

1) In Qrtssa and Andhra Pradesh, space io stay within the 
villages was not always available. It was a large team of 7-8 
researchers, and we could not lx? acconum dated in any of the houses 
there. Particularly in Andhra Pradesh, the larger houses were of 
the sQfpanch or Reddy s and to stay there would lie to stay with 
excluders and study the excluded. Therefore, the researchers had 
to stay in the town nearest to the villages. However, it was ensured 
they spent the maximum period of time in the field to strengthen 
observation. In Orissa, the same kind of problem cropped up and 
eventually the team had to stay in a school building. However, such 
problems were not faced in Rajasthan. 

2) The villages selected for the study were near to each other 
and, therefore, had similar socio-economic and cultural set-ups. In 
retrospect, we can say that a better strategy would have heen 
selection of heterogeneous villages, as it would have led to diversified 
knowledge. This was one glaring limitation that came up in the 
Rajasthan study (Dungarpur): all the three selected villages were 
dominated by the Bhil mix: and more or less shared similar pmcdces. 
Howeven the positive side of it was that we were able to highlight 
the situation of hunger and social exclusion of invisibilised groups. 

3) It follows obviously that it is nor only difficult but also 
impossible to claim that the report manages to do justice to the 
different perspectives of all the researchers. Any claim in this regard 
would not be possible, as it would mean that the person actually 
drafting the report would act in an objective manner. This, one 
would agree, would he impossible. Especially when the team has 
not only diverse perspectives hut also various differences, such as 
levels of education, hierarchies, language etc, which are manifested 
in unequal power relationships. 
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Conclusion 

To sunn up, one could expect that the processes followed in the 
research would have facilitated assertion by the community 
researchers hut in the end, this expectation depended completely 
on the scope given by the other members of the research team, 
who had power of education and other institutional support with 
them. However, ir would nor he entirely optimistic to claim that 
though the perspectives of the researchers were different from the 
beginning and, on important issues, many rimes may have remained 
different till the end of the study, our continuous effort was to 
encourage and give primacy to understanding of the community 
researchers and look at issues from the rights perspective that made 
it possible to claim that it is our combined perspectives that shaped 
this report. 

Whenever there was conflict in hi [filling rhese r wo objectives, 
we tried to analyse the context and reasons behind the differences. 
In the end, we could fairly say that this report follows a rights- 
hased perspective and is premised on the understanding derived by 
community researchers with teamwork involving the rest of che 
researchers. 

As we decided that the primary readership we would aim for 
in this report is civil society groups which work with these different 
groups, we have chosen a language where the sryle of presentation 
aims at them and we report the findings for single women, people 
with disability and aged persons separably. Though we tried to aim 
at pre- decided readers, we chose not to avoid abstraction in order 
to make it avail 3 hie for comparison with other works on hunger 
and to make ir accessible to the general reader. 


Appendix* 1 

List of Villages Surveyed 

a) Andhra Pradesh — Ranga Reddy district, Yikarahad block 

* Yerravalli 

* Narayanpur 

* Athveli 

h) Orissa — Bolangir district, Khaprakhol Nock 

* Ruromal 

* Ankamara 

c} Rajasr h a n — Du nga rpu r district , Punga rpur and 

Bichivada blocks 

* Kodiyagund 

* Manatgaun Chundavada 

* Holilomda Hiraka 
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Af)f>ejui£x-2 

Glossary of Indian Words and Con textual Abbreviations 

Angcmwudi— A creche for children below six years which function under 
the Integrated Child Development Scheme of Indian Government 
Abba — ^Father 

Aiimh Gram — A model village programme ol Andhra Pradesh state 
government 

AJdu — An indigenous unit of measurement 
Msfiar Molti — A NGG program related to Education 
Amhalli — A small amount of wheat dour mixed with a lot of water, adding 
a pinch of salt and some chilly powder, and cooked for some lime 
ANM — Auxiliary Nurse and Midwife, a grassroots level government staff 
to ensure healthcare in the villages 

AnnxipUTtki. Antyatlaya, Antyodaya Anna Yojna — Poverty alleviations 
sche mes of the Indian Government 
Arutitli — Oil extraction mill 

fWsi — Fermented rice water cooked one day earlier 
ffadi — Fool 

FuJm — Daughte r- in 4 aw 
BtiTi/txr — Biirren kind 

Blo; hitti „ char, cfulbil, kurdt, kendu, kuram* mafaio, rnuhid. iho! — EJihle wild 
fruits 

BfuMjii — Gree n leaves gathered from the forest 

Hi ids— A tribal community 

Dhikuhu — Soliciting alms 

Bhikdiu — Monk 

BidifHeedi — Rolled tobacco 

Hnra — A trader 

BPL — Below Puverty Line 

CJWlu — C hic kpea 


GFundi* — Voluntary small, contributions for organising the weddings of 
daughters of widows and people with disability 
Chopputi, Rod — Indian bread made of wheat 
GPknrcul — Wild plant used for making ropes 
ChuiLA — Makeshift mud stoves 
CPI — Communist Parry of India 
Datam— Witch 

Dal-— Pulse/ spicy stew prepared with pulses 

Dalit —Oppressed community 

Dur- Maid to help in times of child birth 

DVtCfiA — Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas, an 
Indian Government Scheme 

Fakir — The word is usually used to refer to either the spiritual recluse or 
eremite or the common street beggar who chants holy names, 
scriptures or verses 
Fain— 1 he Bhil (trihal) hamlet 
Giinjd — Cannabis 

Gmji — Water which IS to be drained out of rice once it is cooked 
Gtuimj — A ritual related to marriage 

Qfunr Jitfiuu/U/uir Sarnia — The person {especially male) who stays in his 
wife's (in-laws') home after marriage 
GtJngum — A w ild leafy vegetable 
Gram stricuks — Village level workers 
Gwd— Jaggery /Traditional, unrefined sugar used in India 
C rui leu — Fait h 'based be aling, 

Hultu — A kind of bonded labourer w ho is old 

! landi—A cixiking pot which may be made of copper, brass, earthenware t 
iron or even steel 

JAV — Indira A was Yojana, a housing scheme of the Indian Government 
Jjnii — Tamarind ■ 

Juma ttJtff — Quack 

jfutidu, Lungru. iuidul. rtigidu, korubjiu- — Inferior quality cereals. not eaten 

normally 

Jcih — Elder brother in 4aw 
}haki — Miid 

Jmiarf Mtmdfii — Coarse millet 
Jiirtgctm- — A priestly caste 
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J&idsfi — A poisonous wild plant 

Kadla t Ldfc hoar, hulhi, kundla — -Jewellery 

Kali cftiii — Black tea 

Kanda — A form of fuel which is made by drying: low dung 
K7uui — -Wooden bed 

KJwjur— A wild plant, leaves of which are used to make brooms 

Kfcana — Grocery 

fCtd^w / Kust Ho# — Leprosy 

Kfxira, hama, puar, som i, bhatiU kutti t kurm, umo— Wild shrubs / grass 
(some of which are poisonous) 

Kbthtiri-— Small room 
Koibi— Bungalow 

Kuddo — A weed that is hojled and then drunk 

Kitiia — A kind of bonded labourer, especially children 

Laddonz — A local dish 

Let/ua— Paste of tamarind 

Matin— Very inferior quality grain given, to cattle 

Mokui/mokki — Maize 

MDO— Mandal Development Officer executive functionary of the (I?) 
Mud/u — Cheap snacks 

Mutig kj ddf, bin fta dal, tuar dal — Different pulses 
Nautanki - — A commotion, or any activity or display with hustle and 
excitement 
Ndudi — Marriage 
NFBS — National 

NfiEGS / NREGA — National Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme / 
Act 

Nukhd — Fine rice of inferior quality 

Oiha — This term has been derived from Sanskrit over time. Literal 
translations vary, hut one such example is “he who controls the spirits 
on Earth ", It is also the name given to the profession of an exorcist 
Filling — Bed / A wooden hid 

FfflU. hayat A South Asian political system. Tanchayaf literally means 
assembly (yat) of five fcarch} wise and respected elders chosen and 
accepted by the village community. Traditionally, these assemblies 
settled disputes between individuals and villages. Modern Indian 
government has decentralised several administrative functions to the 
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village level, empowering elected gram panebayats- 
Futd fuiJZqjp fKitei)' / Ritwoit / Thckcddr- — Village functionaries 
Pdira — Land document 
Pet ha — Sweets 

Puri — Fried dish made of wheat or other flour 
Hitohri — A broth cooked! with makai flour and water 
Hoard — Widow 
Houpri — Hut 

Rom&m and Bflkn Ed— Festivals of Muslims 
fftiudt — Prostitute 

Hotrd — Indian wheat, granulated but not pulverised 

RecLfv — A powerful feu Jab agricultural caste in Andhra Pradesh 

Suii£ — Leafy vegetable 

Sabttdam — l\-arl sago 

With — Sir, master or lord 

SuLirt fsatnbhar — Spiced lentil soup 

Sandhi — Local brewed country liquor 

Sonkrdnft — Hindu festival 

Sari fsttrecj — Traditional dress of Indian women 

SaTpLmcfi — HeEid oi the panchayat 

Seth— Local money lender 

Setvtii— A vermicelli -based sweet dish 

Shiv iingdim — Statue of the deity (Lord Shiva) 

SitopfuJ — Custard apple / sugar apple 

lendu — Coromandel Ebony {Dkapyras melancryJon} „ also known as East 
Indian Ebony, ls a member of the genus Dinsfiyms and one of the plants 
commonly known as ebony. Its leaves are widely used in India for the 
manufacture of hidis, or hand -rolled tobacco cigarettes. 

Tezab — Acid 
Tara — Orphan 

Vfcl^u — A women's development scheme of the Andhra Pradesh state 
government which promoted self-help groups for women 
Vtbhtui- — Sacred ash 
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